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FOREWORD 


Some  years  ago  the  late  Allan  D.  Thompson  attending  a 
public  sale,  found  thirty-odd  letters  tied  with  a red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon  lying  on  a table.  They  were  letters  of  Leo 
VV.  Faller  and  his  brother  John  I.  Faller  written  to  their 
family  during  the  Civil  War.  Acquiring  them,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son later  read  parts  of  the  letters  with  appropriate  notes 
before  the  Cumberland  County  Historical  Society  and 
Hamilton  Library  Association. 

The  letters  are  here  presented  in  their  entirety.  Leo  and 
John  were  typical  soldiers  of  a brave  and  typical  company. 
Company  A of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Regiment,  Seventh  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve.  Eighteen  and  twenty  at  the  time  of  their 
enlistments  in  April  and  July  1 86 1 , these  young  men  faith- 
fully wrote  home  describing  their  daily  camp  life,  picket 
duty,  dress  parades  and  the  battles  they  fought  in. 

Leo  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  indirectly  protect- 
ing his  home  state  Pennsylvania,  this  being  the  conflict  which 
stayed  the  northern  advance  of  the  Confederate  Army  in 
1862.  John  continued  alone.  Taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness  in  May  1864,  he  was  sent  to  Anderson- 
ville.  Returning  home  in  April  1865,  physically  depleted  by 
the  misery  and  suffering  during  his  internment,  John  in 
later  life  delivered  a well-known  address  on  his  prison  life. 
This  concludes  the  service  of  John  Faller  and  is  here  in- 
cluded with  the  Civil  War  letters  of  the  two  brothers. 


Little  editing  has  been  done  to  the  letters  herein  published. 
Practically  the  only  corrections  have  been  the  placing  of 
periods  to  break  up  long,  rambling  sentences  and  capitaliz- 
ing the  word  beginning  the  next  one.  Neither  brother  was 
accurate  in  spelling.  This  has  not  been  tampered  with.  Names 
only  have  been  corrected  in  order  to  make  identification 
more  readily. 

Allan  D.  Thompson  added  many  footnotes  to  the  letters 
clarifying  and  identifying  fellow  soldiers  and  local  items. 
Identifications  of  given  names  are  always  his.  All  notes  citing 
sources  are  invariably  those  of  the  present  editor. 


-Many  people  have  assisted  the  editor  in  various  ways  but 
particular  appreciation  is  extended  to  Elizabeth  B.  Fallcr, 
Lenore  E.  Flower,  Albert  G.  Miller,  Charles  Coleman  Sellers, 
D.  \\  ilson  Thompson  and  Mary  C.  Yeager. 

A grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical and  Museum  Commission  for  its  most  effective 
cooperation.  Substantial  support  came  also  from  the  Harris- 
burg National  Bank  and  1 rust  Company  in  recognition  of 
John  I.  Faller’s  half-century  of  service  to  the  old  Carlisle 
Deposit  Bank,  now  affiliated  with  it,  and  from  Boyd  Lee 
Spahr. 


Chapter  One: 


WHEN  WAR  BROKE  OUT 

That  Secession  had  to  be  finally  reckoned  with,  and  stopped, 
was  evident  to  most  Americans  in  the  early  Spring  of  1 86 1 . 
In  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  Lincoln  the  previous  Novem- 
ber had  failed  to  win  a majority  of  votes,  Union  meetings 
were  held  and  the  Crittenden  Compromise  was  favored  as 
a solution  for  settlement.1  When  Congress  voted  otherwise 
events  moved  inexorably  toward  a climax.  x\n  Act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  April  12,  following  Governor 
Andrew  G.  Curtin’s  recommendations  of  April  9, 2 put  the 
state  on  a war  footing.  A local  newspaper  observed,  “the 
activity  . . . shows  that  something  is  now  on  foot,  and  a 
few  short  days  will  answer  the  great  question— ‘What’s  to 
be  done  about  it?’  ” 3 

Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  in  the  dawn  of  Friday,  April 
12,  and  its  defenders  surrendered  the  next  day.  The  news 
was  electric.  On  Monday  the  fifteenth,  President  Lincoln 
issued  a call  for  75,000  volunteers  and  a supplemental  appeal 
was  made  by  Pennsylvania’s  Governor. 

Carlisle  was  then  a town  of  5600  people.  The  leaders  of  the 
community  were  men  of  stature— many  well  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  borough.  The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad 
ran  down  the  center  street  of  the  town  connecting  at  Flarris- 
burg  with  other  lines  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Its  tracks 
extended  southward  down  the  valley  to  Chambersburg  and 
across  the  state  line  to  Hagerstown.  As  a county  seat,  Car- 
lisle was  a legal  and  administrative  center.  Dickinson  College, 
chartered  in  1783,  enhanced  its  reputation,4  as  did  Carlisle 
Barracks  whose  founding  dated  back  to  the  Colonial  wars. 
Each  brought  to  the  community  temporary  residents  and 
many  of  these  from  the  South. 

Now  Carlisle  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  felt  the  shock  of 
open  rebellion.  The  telegraph  office  was  crowded  from 
morning  to  night.  Little  business  was  transacted,  excitement 
and  patriotic  activity  dominated  every  day.  The  Stars  and 
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Stripes  were  everywhere  unfurled.  \ oluntcering  for  service 
was  evident  everywhere.5  Between  the  Monday  of  Lincoln’s 
call  to  arms  and  the  Saturday  of  that  same  week,  four  com- 
panies were  being  recruited  in  the  town.0 

Carlisle  had  a strong  tradition  of  militia  companies.  Partly 
as  a result  of  its  Eighteenth  Century  exploits  and  in  part 
fostered  by  its  proximity  to  the  cavalry  post  at  the  Barracks, 
young  men  had  continued  to  join  the  Carlisle  Dragoons,  the 
Light  Infantry,  anti  the  Carlisle  Artillery.'  But  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  most  were  ineffective.  Often  these  were  or- 
ganizations of  neighborhood  friends,  and  one  group  at  once 
tendered  their  services  as  a body  to  Captain  Robert  Mc- 
Feeley,  U.  S.  Army,  at  home  on  leave.8  But  as  a regular  army 
officer  he  could  not  accept  the  command. 

The  four  companies  organized  that  first  week  were  those  of 
Captain  Christian  Kuhns  called  the  Sumner  Rifles,  the  Car- 
lisle Fcncibles  under  Captain  Robert  M.  Henderson,  the 
Carlisle  Light  Infantry  under  Captain  Robert  McCartney 
and  the  Carlisle  Ouards  with  Lemuel  M.  I odd  as  Captain. 
All  of  them  expected  an  immediate  call  into  service.  As  they 
waited,  on  Friday,  April  19,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
train  brought  Lt.  Jones  and  forty-three  men  to  Carlisle 
Barracks  from  their  rout  at  Harper’s  Ferry  where  they  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  Southern  troops.  Having  marched 
Hmtv  miles  from  that  arsenal  to  Hagerstown,  the  men  though 
entertained  and  cheered  as  they  passed  along  the  route  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  brought  keen  realization  that  the 
war  was  a bitter  actuality.0 

On  Saturday  morning,  one  week  after  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  first  Carlisle  company,  the  Sumner  Rifles,  left 
for  Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg,  the  rendezvous  for  Pennsyl- 
vania troops.  Flags,  the  music  of  fife  and  drum,  and  an  im- 
mense crowd  followed  the  volunteers  to  the  depot.  It  was  an 
affecting  scene,  the  future  of  these  men  was  uncertain,  their 
action  prompted  by  pure  patriotism.  As  the  cars  passed  slowly 
eastv  ard  along  High  Street  the  sidewalks  were  crammed 
with  citizens  cheering  wildly.10 

I he  follow  mg  V ednesday,  the  editor  of  the  Carlisle  Aviev- 
icaii  stated,  The  crisis  is  upon  11s,”  commenting, 
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Our  good  old  County  has  a regiment  ready  that  has 
not  been  accepted.  Four  companies  of  volunteers 
have  been  organized  on  our  town  . . . Newville, 
Shippensburg  and  Alechanicsburg  are  ready  with 
an  equal  number.  The  Sumner  Rifles,  Capt.  Kuhn, 
with  over  ioo  men  left  on  Saturday  for  Harrisburg, 
and  have  been  mustered  into  the  service.  “The  Car- 
lisle Infantry,  Capt.  McCartney,  and  Capt.  Hender- 
son’s and  Capt.  Todd’s  Companies  have  received 
orders  to  be  in  readiness.  Our  town  is  the  scene  of 
intense  excitement— business  of  all  kinds  is  suspended 
and  our  people  are  preparing  for  war.”  12 

Flag-raisings  on  tall  poles  erected  throughout  the  town  were 
neighborhood  contributions  to  a show  of  devotion  to  the 
Federal  cause.  Rheems  Hall  became  a center  for  ladies  who 
kept  nine  sewing  machines  humming  there  as  they  made 
clothes  for  volunteers.  Trains  passed  daily  up  and  down  the 
main  street  bearing  hundreds  of  troops  either  to  Camp  Curtin 
or  to  two  camps  hastily  established  at  Chambersburg.  The 
streets  were  crowded  and  the  cars  filled  with  soldiers  were 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  refreshments  given  the  men  at 
each  stop. 

But  the  weeks  stretched  out  one  after  another  and  the  three 
companies  which  had  so  eagerly  enlisted  in  that  first  flush  of 
enthusiasm  received  no  call.  Impatience  to  assist  brought 
forth  complaints.  The  Herald  blamed  the  governor  for  the 
delay.13  Recruits  became  disheartened.  Many  left  to  join 
units  in  other  places.  The  original  companies  became  reduced 
in  size.  Finally  on  June  4,  notice  was  received  that  the  com- 
panies were  to  report  two  days  later  for  service.  There  were 
hurried  efforts  to  gather  scattered  members,  many  of  whom 
lived  in  neighboring  townships  and  in  Shippensburg.  New 
recruits  were  sought  to  replace  the  vacant  ranks.  Captain 
McCartney’s  and  Captain  Henderson’s  Companies  were  re- 
ported nearly  full  (78  and  57  men  respectively)  and  Captain 
Todd’s  lacking  twenty  men  by  Thursday. 

By  nine  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  June  6,  the  com- 
panies had  assembled  at  their  separate  headquarters.  From  an 
early  hour  light-hearted,  blue-shirted  men  carrying  bundles 
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of  every  description  had  been  rushing  about  the  streets.  Thfr 
day  was  dismal  and  drizzly  but  the  weather  did  not  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  nor  of  the  town’s  people  who 
swarmed  to  see  them  off.  Preceded  by  the  Carlisle  Band  the 
three  Companies  marched  to  the  Public  Square  and  thence 
westward  toward  Pitt  Street  where  they  were  drawn  up  in 
line. 

The  Carlisle  Fencibles  already  had  been  presented  with  a 
silk  and  gold-fringed  flag  bearing  the  motto  “May  God  De- 
fend the  Right.”  Near  Pitt  Street  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  James  Hamilton,  a group  of  little  girls  from  the  public 
schools  were  assembled.  One  of  them  read  a “Patriotic  ad- 
dress” and  presented  it  to  Captain  Henderson  who,  at  the 
same  time,  also  received  a small  flag  with  the  inscription 
“God  and  our  Country.”  Then  the  girls,  the  Volunteers, 
and  all  assembled  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Orders 
were  given  and  the  men  clambered  aboard  the  waiting  train. 
As  it  moved  the  length  of  High  Street  great  huzzahs  rose 
from  the  throng  along  the  roadway,  answered  cheerfully 
by  the  young  men  responding  to  the  call  to  arms.14 

The  Carlisle  Fencibles  was  one  company  out  of  four  raised 
in  the  first  week  of  war  in  Carlisle.  Unlike  Captain  Kuhn’s 
men,  it  was  to  be  sworn  in  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict. 
Organized  on  April  19,  it  was  mustered  into  service  two  days 
later. 

In  the  Eighteen-Fifties  a popular  militia  group  was  known 
as  the  Carlisle  Cadets.  Their  Captain  was  Robert  M.  Hender- 
son.1' Disbanded  later  in  that  decade,  many  of  these  young 
men  or  their  younger  brothers  became  active  in  a Gymnastic 
Club.  Enlisting  together  in  Captain  Henderson’s  Company, 
this  group  became  part  of  the  Carlisle  Fencibles,  a name  as 
rheir  historian  noted,  derived  “from  the  fact  of  its  being 
composed  principally  of  members  of  a gymnastic  club,  and 
from  the  higher  significance  of  fcncible— a defender  of  one’s 
country.”  lu 

The  Fencibles  included  several  young  men  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  North  Hanover  Street,  between  Louther  and 
North.  Among  the  number  was  a typical  youth,  eighteen- 
ycar-old  Leo  W.  Fallen  Leo  was  an  eager  and  loveable  teen- 
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ager  who  had  left  high  school  the  year  before  without  grad- 
uating. His  father,  John,  was  a grocer  who  lived  in  the  center 
of  the  block.  There  were  thirteen  children  born  to  the  fam- 
ily. Leo’s  brother  John  I.,  two  years  his  senior,  a year  earlier 
had  left  town  to  become  a machinist  in  Bridesburg,  a North- 
east section  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  Leo  who  first  felt  the 
call  to  arms,  but  John,  early  in  August,  was  to  join  his 
brother’s  company  then  in  camp  near  Washington. 

The  Carlisle  Fencibles  became  Company  A,  Thirty-Sixth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps.  The  officers  were 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  men  Carlisle  offered  as  vol- 
unteers, lawyers  and  men  of  prominent  lineage.  The  men  in 
the  ranks  proved  the  courage  demanded  of  them.  Moreover, 
more  than  any  other  company,  their  soldier-correspondents 
were  faithful.  In  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Shippensburg 
News,17  David  R.  B.  Nevin  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Quan- 
tico”  wrote  for  eight  months  until  he  became  an  officer  in 
the  Curtin  Light  Guards  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  succeeded 
by  D.  D.  Curriden,  brother  of  the  editor,  writing  as  “Typo.” 
His  letters  continued  until  September  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  Carlisle  newspapers  enjoyed  similar  reports  for  the 
first  few  months.18 


Chapter  Two: 

WEST  CHESTER  to  WASHINGTON 

The  three  Carlisle  companies  which  entrained  for 
Camp  Wayne  on  Thursday,  June  6,  arrived  at  West 
Chester  that  evening.  The  Ninth  and  Eleventh 
Regiments  which  earlier  had  been  quartered  at 
Camp  Wayne,  located  on  the  Fairgrounds  of  the 
Chester  County  Agricultural  Society,  had  left.1  The 
Carlisle  companies  with  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Guards  of  iMechanicsburg,  Captain  Joseph  Totton 
in  command,  and  other  companies  marched  in  the 
rain  through  muddy  streets  to  their  quarters.2  As 
Leo  Faller  wrote  home,  their  captains,  discovering 
a lack  of  straw  and  other  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
put  up  their  men  in  hotels  and  other  buildings.  By 
Saturday  all  the  local  companies  and  some  seven- 
teen other  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  in  camp 
with  four  more  companies  expected.3  By  Monday 
the  raw  recruits  felt  like  seasoned  troops. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  Mother , June  to,  t86i 

Camp  Wayne 
Monday  June  ioth  1 86 1 

Dear  Mother 

I was  relived  from  Cook  duty  this  morning  as  I expected 
but  I got  on  Guard  befor  the  Officers  Marquee  at  eight 
oclock  and  was  on  untill  ten  when  Brady  Sharpe1  releived 
me.  I am  going  to  give  you  the  whole  History  of  the  pro- 
ceedings since  I left  Home.  When  we  arrived  at  Harrisburg 
we  were  attached  to  a Freight  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
Road  and  arrived  at  West-Chester  about  Seven  O’clock  in 
the  Evening.  We  were  marched  up  to  the  Rail  Road  Depot 
and  quartered  there  in  the  Building  were  they  keep  the 
Passenger  Cars  in.  The  Captain"  told  us  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  night  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
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like  the  Quarters  very  much  himself  so  he  went  out  and  en- 
gaged Quarters  for  us  at  the  different  Hotels.  A Squad  of 
Twenty  of  which  I was  one  went  up  to  the  Mansion  House. 
Jake  Landis  an  I had  a Bully  bed  but  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
were  on  the  floor  of  a large  room.  Marion  SipeR  slept  on  a 
Billiard  table  which  was  in  the  Room  and  in  the  Morning 
when  he  got  up  he  thought  he  was  on  the  floor  and  walked 
oiT  the  Table  and  fell  all  over  the  floor. 

Diner  is  ready  1 must  go  and  eat  my  Rashings— Well  I 
put  away  i pt  Bean  Soup  i Sea  Biscuit  and  i large  Chunk 
of  Bully  Bread— as  much  as  I could  eat  you  know  I am  a 
small  eater  (over  the  left).7  W ell  to  go  on  with  my  naritive. 
On  Friday  we  marched  out  to  Camp  and  Cleaned  out  the 
old  straw  that  was  in  our  Bunks.  We  have  no  Straw  in  our 
Bunk.  We  spread  our  Gun  Blankets  down  on  the  boards 
the  we  spread  ourselves  and  last  though  not  least  our  woolen 
Blankets.  I just  sleep  as  good  as  in  my  own  Bed  at  home  only 
it  is  a little  hard  on  the  Hips.  It  was  well  I took  my  Haver- 
sack full  of  Grub  because  we  had  to  subsist  on  the  proceeds 
of  them  untill  Satuary  day. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  all  Inspected  and  every 
man  passed.  We  are  not  Sworn  in  yet  but  expect  to  be  to 
day  or  tomorow  when  we  will  all  draw  Blankets.  We  have 
had  lots  of  Visitors  this  afternoon  from  West-Chester  and 
among  the  crowd  were  two  hansom  ladies.  They  are  in  the 
Captains  Bunk  now  looking  at  the  flags  and  other  traps  that 
are  in  there.  The  Captain  has  his  LTniform  now  and  he  looks 
bully.  He  is  the  best  looking  officer  in  the  Camp.  Capt  Todd’s 
Company  were  sworn  in  this  morning.  Two  of  the  men  Geo. 
Miller  and  Bill.  Goble  refused  to  take  the  oath.  They  were 
hooted  out  of  camp.  Capt.  Todd  9 has  been  oflfcr[ed]  the 
office  of  Major  of  the  regiment  but  he  told  his  company  he 
would  not  accept  of  it.  They  want  to  make  Capt.  Henderson 
Colonel  but  we  told  him  if  he  would  accept  of  it  we  would  all 
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go  home.  So  if  he  is  made  Colonel  before  we  are  sworn  in 
look  out  for  us.  He  promised  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
the  offer.  We  have  everything  we  need  almost  in  our  bunks 
by  the  way  of  Buckets,  Tubs,  Tins,  Brushes,  looking  Glass, 
etc.  Send  me  a Haverlock.10  Make  it  of  bleached  muslin  the 
best  you  can  get.  Make  it  right.  Send  me  some  of  the  town 
papers  every  week.  Send  me  a little  Chinque11  if  you  can. 
It  cost  me  a good  deal  to  get  the  bunk  fixed  up.  Send  me  a 
good  stout  undershirt. 

The  Captain  just  came  and  wanted  to  put  me  in  the  Kit- 
chen again  but  I got  excused  for  I don’t  like  the  business. 
We  cut  a hole  in  the  side  of  our  bunk  and  are  going  out  on 
French12  to  night.  We  have  got  the  Guard  all  right  for  be- 
tween seven  and  nine,  bully  for  us.  The  mail  is  going  in  in 
a few  minuets  so  I must  close  now.  Send  me  a box  of  Grub. 
The  next  time  I write  I will  [be]  a real  soldier. 

From  your  Affectionate 
Son  Leo  W 

The  Fencibles  were  the  last  of  the  three  Carlisle 
Companies  sworn  into  service  at  Camp  Wayne. 
Captain  McCartney’s  Company  took  their  oath  on 
June  eighth  and  Captain  Todd's  on  June  tenth. 
They  became  Company  H and  Company  I,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment,  First  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves.  Captain  Henderson  and  his  men 
were  sworn  in  on  June  eleventh,  1 86 1 , and  on  June 
twenty-sixth  were  assigned  as  Company  A,  Thirty- 
Sixth  Regiment,  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

D.  R.  B.  Nevin  of  Shippensburg  who  had  joined 
this  unit  clearly  remembered  the  leave-taking  in 
Carlisle  when  “blushes,  bouquets,  and  tears  too, 
made  the  event  heroic  and  impressive,”  but  found 
West  Chester  an  “incomparably  lonely  village.” 

West  Chester  in  its  turn  observed  the  volunteers. 

The  Village  Record  had  welcomed  back  the  Sum- 
ner Rifles  (Co.  C,  Ninth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
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Volunteers)  from  service  in  W ilmington,  as  they 
paused  briefly  en  route  to  Chambersburg  and  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  commenting,  “ . . . This  fine 
company  of  men  from  Carlisle  . . . under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kuhn,  paraded  through  our  streets, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  a violin,  they  were 
much  admired  and  crowds  followed  them  cheering 
lustily.”  15  However  they  departed  before  the  other 
Carlisle  regiments  arrived.  Of  these  another  West 
Chester  weekly  reported,  “A  single  company  now 
at  Camp  Wayne  from  Carlisle,  has  seven  lawyers 
in  its  ranks,  while  Captain  Todd  and  probably 
others  of  the  same  profession  belong  to  other  com- 
panies.” 18  This  was  an  exaggeration  though  the 
Fencibles  did  have  five  in  their  company. 

The  crowded  conditions  of  the  first  day  or  two 
when  billeted  in  various  hotels  ended  when  the  men 
went  into  camp.  Fight  men  were  assigned  to  a 
“bunk”  or  single  room  about  twenty  by  twelve  feet. 
These  were  described  as  “board  tents”  with  floors. 

The  new  routine  in  large  part  consisted  of  incessant 
drills.  William  Porter,  editor  of  the  Carlisle  Herald, 
made  a quick  trip  to  the  camp  on  June  17th  and 
detailed  to  his  readers  what  he  saw.  The  men 
looked  robust  and  hearty.  There  were  no  com- 
plaints about  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food. 

In  the  kitchen  he  observed  “bright  rows  of  tin  cups 
and  plates  of  the  same  material  [which]  convinced 
us  that  however  awkward  the  cooks  may  be,  there 
will  be  no  charge  against  them  for  broken  china.”  17 
But  he  failed  to  see  the  little  things  that  interested 
the  men. 

Letter,  Leo  to  his  brother  (umiavied) , June  2),  1861 

Camp  Wayne 
June  25th  1861 

Dear  Brother 

I received  your  letter  from  home  this  morning  while  I 
was  writing  one  to  Dan  Henwood.  I am  in  the  Continental 
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Hotel.  That  is  the  name  of  our  kitchen.  We  had  bully  bean 
Soup  for  dinner.  Old  Chenaworth  is  chief  cook  and  Hen. 
Hecker18  and  I assistant,  a very  enviable  position  on  a warm 
day.  We  just  got  done  washing  the  dishes  so  I a have  a little 
tine  to  write.  I received  the  Stamps  you  sent  me  and  they 
came  very  good  for  I am  dead  broke.  (Nary  red). 

On  Sunday  night  we  had  a small  insurection  in  camp.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  after  five  oclock.  About  half  of 
the  Brandy-Wine  Guards  were  detailed  for  Picket  Guard 
and  when  they  marched  out  of  Camp  to  go  to  their  posts 
the  fellows  thought  they  were  going  to  Church  and  because 
the  Commandant  of  the  Camp  used  to  be  Captain  of  Brandy- 
wine Guard  the  rest  of  the  Companies  thought  he  was  partial 
to  them  and  would  let  them  out  and  not  the  rest.  All  Rushed 
to  the  Gates  and  about  fifty  of  them  went  out  on  French. 
None  of  our  Company  went  out.  We  were  all  Called  out 
of  our  Bunks  and  told  to  fix  up  to  march  to  town  and  bring 
them  back.  A job  we  did  not  like  for  we  sympathized  with 
the  crow[d]  and  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  they  were. 
But  nevertheless  we  were  ordered  to  do  it  and  we  were  de- 
termined to  do  it.  But  the  Commandant  changed  his  mind 
and  put  the  fellows  that  went  out  on  French  in  the  Hotel 
de  Pretzel 19  for  the  next  twenty  four  hours. 

A few  minutes  ago  the  Union  Guards  of  Lancaster  were 
presented  with  a handsome  flag  by  the  Citizens  of  Lancaster 
and  the  ist  Lieutenant  of  the  Guards20  wo  is  an  Irisman 
was  presented  with  a handsom  sword.  He  made  a small 
speech  wull  of  with.  He  said  with  Ireland  and  America  to- 
gether we  could  whip  all  Creation.  Three  Companies  are 
orderd  away  from  here  to  go  to  Easton.  I think  they  are 
the  Philadelphia  Companies.  I wish  they  would  go  for  they 
are  the  hardest  set  of  boys  in  Camp.  The  Cake  that  was  in 
the  Box  you  sent  me  was  very  nice.  The  pickels  Vantilburg21 
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claimed  and  as  there  was  nothing  about  them  in  the  letter  I 
let  him  have  them  but  I kept  some  of  them. 

Tell  Coney22  his  pie  was  bully  and  I eat  it  myself.  The 
rest  I divided  among  the  members  of  the  Bunk.  Our  drum 
beat  a few  minuets  ago  all  the  fellows  thought  it  was  for 
drill  but  it  was  not.  There  was  a load  of  Boards  brought 
into  Camp  for  some  of  the  other  Companies.  The  Captain 
wanted  some  of  them  but  the  Quartermaster  would  not  give 
him  any  so  he  called  the  company  together  and  marched  us 
to  the  wagon  and  took  as  many  as  he  wanted.  They  cant 
foil  Capt.  Henderson  for  he  will  take  what  they  wont  give 
use.  Bully  for  him.  Our  Regiment  is  not  formed  yet  but  will 
be  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  We  expect  the  Governor 
here  this  week  with  a flag  for  the  Camp. 

The  Laidies  of  West-Chester  are  going  to  have  a Grand 
Banquet  for  the  two  Regiments  on  the  Fourth  o July.  Aint 
that  a good  notion  they  have  got  in  their  heads.  The  people 
of  the  town  and  Country  treat  us  very  well.  Yesterday  the 
Captain  took  us  all  out  to  the  Brandy-Wine  Creek  near 
where  the  Battle  of  Brandy-Wine  was  fought  we  had  a very 
pleasant  time  of  it. 

I mus  go  to  the  Kitchen  in  a few  minuets.  Give  my  love 
to  Martha  and  Abe.  Tell  Martha  I am  much  obliged  to  her 
for  her  share  of  the  cake.  Give  my  love  [to]  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Mary  and  Jim,  to  Gillens  to  old  Mr  & Mrs  Gutshall.  To 
Lechlers  to  Ma  Weaver  and  Laura,  Weze,  Rache,  Bob,  To 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Dr.  Daile,  To  Miss  Lizze,  Miss  Anna,  Kate  and 
the  young  Dr.  To  Mr  & Mrs  Weibly  and  Anna  and  Ed 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbors.23  To  Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  Noble. 
To  the  Girls  in  the  Row  and  to  everybody  els  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. Tell  Josy  to  take  care  of  himself  My  Love  to 
Uncle  Henry  and  family  Uncle  Ben  and  family  Go  down 
and  see  Mr.  Gutshall  and  give  him  my  very  best  tell  him 
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Soldiering  goes  better  than  Carpentering.  I must  stop  now 
write  very  soon 

From  your  brother  Leo 
Ast  Cook 


P.S. 

Send  me  some  paper  envelopes  stamps  & pens  in  a box  so 
that  I can  keep  them  safe  and  clean.  I am  dead  broke  and 
cannot  buy  any.  Money  dont  last  long  in  this  Camp.  I re- 
ceived that  by  Mr  Monyer  which  came  very  handy.  We  all 
drew  gaiters  the  other  day.  Tell  Gusty  and  Cony  to  send  me 
something.  Give  my  love  [to]  Pop,  Mother,  Cel,  Min,  Ann, 
Font,  Bell,  Georgy [?],  Gusty,  Cony,  Ring,  Uncle  Dick, 
Aunt  Sally,  Aunt  Bety  and  all  her  children.24  Nig,  and  Kit 
and  the  poor  lone  dove  (I  am  sory  the  other  one  is  dead.) 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family  Tell  George  Foland  I am 
looking  for  him  every  day.  I have  a place  for  him  to  sleep 
at  night  in  our  Bunk.  We  have  a little  provison  in  Camp  that 
he  might  get  if  it  dont  take  more  than  6 loaves  of  Bread  and 
x/2  side  of  Beef  for  him  at  one  meal.  Give  my  love  to  George, 
Katie  and  her  Mother. 


Two  events  of  importance  took  place  before  Leo 
wrote  his  next  letter.  The  troops  held  their  first 
review.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  increasingly  pop- 
ular war  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  reviewed  the 
regiments  with  Major  General  George  A.  McCall. 
The  latter  was  a West  Point  graduate,  had  seen 
service  in  the  Mexican  War  and  re-entered  the 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  At  the  first  re- 
view he  was  nearly  thrown  from  his  horse.25  The 
First  and  Seventh  Regiments,  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves, wore  new  uniforms  and  carried  recently  is- 
sued muskets.  A newspaper  correspondent  wrote 
that  “strict  measurements  prevailing  in  fashionable 
clothing  establishments”  had  been  ignored.26  The 
uniforms  and  muskets  were  welcomed,  though  the 
arms  were  refitted  1828  models  for  drill  use  only.27 
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Letter , Leo  W.  Fuller  to  his  sister  (unnamed),  July  8 , 1861. 

Camp  Wayne 
July  8th  1861 

Dear  Sister 

I received  your  letter  this  Morning.  Glad  to  hear  you  are 
all  well.  I received  the  two  pair  pants  you  sent,  also  the 
Paper  & Envelopes.  The  pant  I received  the  day  after 
Harkness28  came  back  I suppose  Henry  Flecker  did  not 
know  it.  Do  not  send  me  any  cloth  for  I have  more  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  You  may  expect  a lot  of  Clothes 
up  in  a few  days  in  my  Carpet  bag.  We  drew  from  the 
State  1 Over  Coat,  1 Pr  Pants  (heavy  duck)  to  scuff  around 
in,  1 dark  Blue  Blouse,  1 Pr  Shoes,  1 Shirt.  That  is  all  the 
Goods  we  have  drawn  so  far  but  expect  to  draw  another 
pair  pants  drawers  and  stockings.  I forgot  to  mention  the 
Cap  which  is  like  that  one  I got  from  the  Garrison  before 
I left.  The  Overcoat  is  like  the  Regulars  and  as  thick  as 
thin  board  if  you  know  how  thick  that  is.  It  will  turn  the 
Rain  for  two  weeks.  Mr.  Kenady  is  here  distributing  the 
Uniform  and  Muskeks. 

There  is  a Scsession  paper  in  West-Chester  and  five  men 
out  of  each  company  arc  going  in  to  demolish  the  Building 
this  afternoon.29  I reckon  that  will  stop  the  treason  of  that 
Eiditor. 

We  were  put  in  the  7th  Regiment.  We  hold  the  post  of 
Honor  in  the  Regt  which  is  Company  A.  just  what  we 
wanted.  The  Colonels  name  is  Harvey30  and  just  as  nice  a 
man  as  we  could  have  got.  He  is  of  very  commanding  figure 
standing  over  six  feet  and  heavy  in  proportion.  He  is  very 
kind  to  the  men  under  him.  Brady  Sharpe  has  been  appointed 
Adjutant  and  he  makes  a very  good  one. 

The  two  Regts  were  Inspected  and  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Gen.  McCall  and  Staff.  After  review  we  marched  out 
to  a Grove  near  the  town  and  had  our  dinner.  Singing  by 
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a Choir  of  laidies  and  the  Declaration  was  read  by  Dr. 
Worthington  of  West-Chest.  The  Philadelphia  B.  Band  was 
present  and  discoursed  splendid  music.  The  Companies  are 
to  be  raised  to  101  men  Officers  and  all  I suppose  you  have 
seen  the  Sergents  we  sent  up  to  Recruit.  I want  you  to  work 
for  us  and  send  as  many  as  you  can.  The  Colonel  says  we 
may  expect  to  move  before  long  farther  South  but  I will 
let  you  know  before  we  go. 

I was  at  Church  yesterday.  There  is  a very  nice  Church 
here  and  a large  Congregation.  Colonel  [E.  Biddle]  Roberts 
of  the  1 st  Regt  is  a very  Arristocratic  chap  and  the  men  do 
not  like  him.  They  all  like  Col.  Harvey  the  best  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  is  a very  smart  man.  He  had 
the  Officer  of  the  Bold  Seventh31  out  to  drill  with  the 
muskets  this  morning  he  put  them  through. 

The  Hospital  is  very  nice.  It  is  kept  as  clean  a new  pin 
all  the  time.  Every  patient  has  a bed  to  him  self  of  a nice 
straw  Mattress  and  a pair  of  clean  white  blankets.  There  are 
two  Surgeons  to  each  Regt  all  very  good  and  kind  men  to 
be  a bout  and  skillful  physicians. 

We  get  plenty  to  eat  but  if  you  have  a box  of  good  things 
to  send  they  would  come  very  nice  you  know  a change 
diet  dose  a fellow  good.  For  the  high  living  we  get  here 
dont  agree  with  use  (over  the  left).  I am  very  well  and 
getting  fat.  Give  my  love,  Sullivans,  Phillips,  Weavers, 
Weibles,  Lechlers,  Dales,  Cornmans,  and  every  body  els  that 
I know  for  I havent  time  to  mention  all.  Tell  John32  to  stop 
here  if  we  are  here  yet  when  he  comes  back  and  I will  go 
to  Phila  with  him  a day  or  so  I must  close  now  for  I want 
to  take  a nap.  I take  two  or  3 every  day  for  I have  lots  of 
time.  Write  immediately  from  your  Bro 

Leo  W.  Faller 
Co  A 7th  Regt  Penna.  V.R.C, 
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On  Monday,  June  twenty-third,  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment left  Camp  Wayne.  For  a week  the  move  was 
expected.  The  men  had  warmly  appreciated  West 
Chester’s  hospitality.33  Now  they  were  leaving  for 
an  unknown  destination.  The  Village  Record  re- 
ported, “They  moved  along  our  streets  with  alac- 
rity, every  eye  beaming  with  patriotism  and  eager 
for  the  coming  fray.  Crowds  of  citizens  witnessed 
their  departure,  and  sent  up  heartfelt  aspirations 
that  the  god  of  Battles  would  crown  them  with 
victory  and  deliver  them  from  danger.”34  Three 
days  later  they  arrived  in  Washington. 


Letter , Leo  W.  Falter  to  his  family,  July  26,  1861. 

Wasington  July  26th  1861 
Friday 

Dear  folks  at  Home 

I received  your  letter  from  Joe  yesterday  evening  I was 
very  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well.  We  left  Camp  Wayne 
on  Monday  Morning  and  arrived  at  Harrisburg  about  4 
oclock  in  the  Evening.  Our  Company  laid  in  an  open  field 
all  night.  The  rest  of  the  Rcgt  went  into  Camp  Curtin.36 

We  left  1 Iarrisburg  at  4 oclock  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
arrived  at  Baltimore  the  next  Morning.  We  were  marched 
to  the  Depot  at  Twelve  oclock  but  our  Colonel  had  received 
the  wrong  orders  and  we  had  to  march  back  to  the  place. 
We  got  out  of  the  cars  in  the  morning  and  waited  untill 
evening  before  we  got  off.  We  arrived  in  Wasington  at  1 
oclock  in  the  morning  and  encamped  on  a hill  unrill  noon 
when  we  were  marched  to  our  present  encampment.  We  had 
some  pretty  hard  marching  through  Baltimore.38  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  round  pebbles  and  they  hurt  our  feet  walk- 
ing on  them.  It  would  not  have  been  good  for  the  Baltimori- 
ans  had  they  molested  us  for  every  man  had  his  musket 
lodcd  with  power  Ball  and  three  Buck-Shot  and  Twenty 
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round  of  Cartridge  in  our  Cartridge  Boxes.  So  you  see  we 
were  prepared  for  them  but  they  kept  mighty  quiet  for  they 
must  have  smelt  a (Mice)  or  powder  I do  not  know  which. 
I Frenched  it  twice  at  Harrisburg  and  went  to  see  O.Donnl 
but  I would  not  risk  going  home  without  a Furlough.37  I 
did  not  know  Joe  had  gone  horn  untill  we  reached  Baltimore 
I though  he  would  not  come  back  for  he  felt  a little  Home 
Sick  but  I think  the  visit  done  him  good  for  he  appears  to  be 
in  better  spirits  since  he  is  back. 

We  are  encamped  in  a very  pleasent  place.  It  is  a woods 
and  we  have  shade  all  day.  We  have  only  fifty  tents  piched 
yet  but  when  we  get  all  the  tents  here  we  will  have  Two 
Hundred.  We  are  going  to  pitch  them  in  a field  just  along- 
side of  the  Woods.  We  will  sleep  in  the  tents  at  night  and 
lay  in  woods  through  the  day.  You  ought  to  walk  through 
the  City  for  a day  and  see  the  Soldiers.  You  can  find  Soldiers 
from  every  nation  almost.  There  is  any  amount  of  Zouaves 
here  with  all  styles  of  uniform.38  Ellsworth  Fire  Zouaves 
fough  like  tigers  at  the  late  Battle.  Napoleons  Old  Guard 
never  fought  like  they  did.  They  could  have  taken  any 
amount  of  prisoners  but  would  not.  Each  one  tries  to  kill  as 
many  as  he  can  for  they  remember  Ellsworth.  A man  asked 
one  how  long  he  was  enlisted  for  he  said  he  was  in  for  just 
as  long  as  he  lasted  for  he  did  not  expect  to  see  New  York 
again. 

There  is  about  one  hundred  Thousand  men  encamped 
around  the  city  the  Camps  are  piled  against  each  other  for 
fifteen  miles  around  the  City  and  they  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  twelve  regiments  every  day.39  All  the  three 
months  men  are  going  home  but  the  places  are  soon  filled 
up.  The  people  in  Washington  seem  to  think  the  Soldiers 
grow  like  Musarooms  in  Pennsylvania  for  we  have  a terrible 
lot  of  men  here-more  than  any  other  state  but  still  they  come. 
We  can  not  French  it  out  of  our  Camp  here  for  the  Guns 
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arc  all  loaded  and  the  Sentinels  have  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  that  wont  stop  when  he  is  chalcngcd. 

Saturday  We  had  to  march  to  the  Arsenal  to  change  our 
Arms  so  I had  to  quit  writing.  We  did  not  get  back  untill 
Supper  time  so  it  was  too  late  to  write.  We  got  the  Harpers 
Ferry  Musket.  They  are  a pretty  good  Arm.  The  2nd 
Cavalry  are  Encamped  near  our  Camp.  One  of  the  Com- 
panies were  out  scouting  yesterday  and  they  report  Beaure- 
gard only  twenty  miles  from  Wasington  and  his  picket 
Guards  are  only  five  miles  from  the  City.  The  Secessionists 
captured  one  of  the  N.  Y.  Fire  Zouaves  and  took  him  to 
Richmond.  They  made  a large  Cage  and  lablcd  it  a Living 
Fire  Zouave  and  hauled  him  around  the  City.  There  is  Eighty 
prioners  of  W ar  in  the  old  Capital.  I saw  one  of  them.  He 
was  a very  nice  looking  young  man.  They  are  well  Guarded 
and  if  they  try  to  escape  they  will  get  a dose  of  Cold  lead. 

It  would  do  you  good  to  see  each  mess  of  six*  men  cooking 
their  own  meals.  Wre  dont  get  our  vituals  quite  as  clean  as 
we  did  at  home  but  I think  we  eat  them  with  as  good  a 
relish.  I had  a very  plcant  time  in  the  City.'10  A good  many 
folks  took  me  for  John.  I was  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Blair’s 
death  but  he  was  very  old  and  I suppose  his  time  was  up. 
Give  my  love  to  Sullivans,  Philip’s,  Weibleys,  Weavers  and 
all  inquiring  friends  as  it  takes  to  long  to  enumerate  them. 
I am  very  well  and  am  getting  fat.  I cannot  write  as  often 
as  I did  before  for  I have  not  the  same  opportunity.  I am 
siting  on  my  knapsac  in  front  of  my  tent  with  a Segar  box 
on  my  knees  to  write  on.  This  was  my  wash  day  I washed 
one  pair  stockings  and  two  shirts  and  I have  them  hung  up 
on  the  Ground  to  dry.  We  will  draw  two  pair  of  drawer 
to  day.  You  must  answer  this  letter  the  very  day  you 
receive  it  for  I do  not  know  how  how  long  we  stay  here. 
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Address 

Leo  W Faller 
Co  A 7th  Penna  Reserve 
Regt  Care  Capt  Henderson 
Wasington  City 
D.  C. 

no  more  at  present 
From  your  affectionate 
Brother/Tell  [?]  Dan 
Leo  /junior  I will 

/write  to  him  as 
/soon  as  I can 


John,  Leo’s  brother  and  closest  to  him  in  age,  found 
his  work  in  Bridesburg  monotonous.  Moreover  the 
impact  of  war  made  him  restless.  A letter  to  his 
sister  Cecelia  points  toward  future  action  on  his 
part.  Three-months  men  were  returning,  the  fac- 
tory had  its  own  militia  company  and  John  was 
ready  to  march. 


Letter,  Jolm  I.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  August  4,  1861. 

Bridesburg  August  4th  1861 

Dear  Sister 

I received  your  letter  last  Wednesday  week  and  was  glad 
to  hear  you  were  all  well.  I found  all  my  old  girls  as  well  as 
usual  and  all  very  glad  to  see  me.  I went  to  work  last  Mon- 
day [a]  week  but  I had  to  go  home  again  as  it  was  not 
ready  yet.  There  are  a few  boys  working  now.  They  are 
all  making  screws.  We  have  about  750.000  thousand  to  make 
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and  I am  tired  of  them  already.  I did  not  come  here  to 
make  screws  and  I wont  do  it  much  longer.  The  boys  arc 
all  dissatisfied  with  them.  They  have  not  begun  to  make 
guns  yet.  Jenks  is  getting  a hull  lot  of  Yankeis  from  Con- 
necticut. He  has  several  at  work  now.  The  Scott  Legion41 
got  home  last  week.  I was  talking  to  our  boys  and  they  all 
say  that  Carlisle  is  the  nicest  little  town  they  ever  saw.  They 
all  would  of  like  to  stopped  longer  but  they  could  not.  They 
never  were  treated  better  in  their  lives.  One  of  them  says 
that  when  they  were  in  Camp  now  & then  some  of  them 
would  pull  out  something  from  Carlisle  and  give  three 
cheers  and  in  a few  minutes  the  whole  Regiments  would 
be  cheering  for  Carlisle.  One  of  them  told  me  to  tell  Mother 
that  they  would  never  forget  the  Ladies  of  Carlisle  for  the 
kindness  towards  them.  They  say  the  Irish  brigade  spoiled 
most  of  their  fun.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  of  Uncle  Johns 
coming  to  Carlisle.  I would  like  very  much  to  see  him  but 
Celc  lie  will  treat  you  to  about  a dollar  worth  of  fiss  [?] 
plates  and  a basket  full  of  cakes.  I would  like  to  of  stayed 
longer  but  I did  not  know  how  things  were  going  on.  I 
could  of  stayed  a month  longer  but  never  mind.  If  the  Good 
man  spares  me  I will  see  you  all  when  the  war  is  over,  for 
the  most  of  our  company  (me  included)  are  going  to  the 
war.  \Yc  got  measured  for  our  suits  last  Saturday  week, 
lenks  is  away  and  our  secretary  got  a commission  and  is 
filling  up  the  company.  I Ic  says  when  Jenks  comes  home 
if  he  will  take  the  company  why  this  man  will  resign.  They 
say  we  will  be  mustard  in  on  Friday.  Five  of  our  men  went 
with  Col.  Gearys  regiment  last  week.  I received  the  music. 
Remember  Mother  you  said  that  if  the  company  would  go 
I could  go.  Several  folks  that  meet  us  say,  “well  aint  you 
off  to  the  war  yet”  and  I am  getting  ashamed  running 
around  playing  soldier  when  the  other  boys  are  off. 
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Give  my  love  to  all  at  home  and  Uncel  John  and 


Tell  Lou  & Gust  that  I will 
go  down  south  & burn  some  of 
the  Rebels 

The  encampment  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  in 
Washington  was  named  Camp  Harvey.  On  Satur- 
day, August  4,  the  companies  prepared  to  move 
forward.  The  Regimental  Drum  and  Fifes  had 
paraded  about  on  Friday  evening  playing  the  old 
military  tune,  “Strike  Your  Tents  and  March 
Away.”  Each  company  was  provided  two  four- 
horse  teams  in  which  to  transfer  luggage.  It  was 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year  when  they 
marched  toward  the  village  of  Tenally  (or  Ten- 
ally  town)  on  the  Frederick  Turnpike  where  they 
found  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  At  three- 
thirty  Sunday  morning  the  regiment  rose  and 
continued  beyond  the  camp  grounds  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment.  The  Seventh  then  erected  their  own 
camp.  Three  miles  from  Georgetown,  it  was  located 
about  a mile  from  the  Potomac,  two  miles  below 
Chain  Bridge  and  twenty-eight  miles  from  Lees- 
burg, Virginia,  where  there  were  an  estimated  35- 
40,000  Confederate  troops.  The  men  were  coming 
closer  to  action. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  jamily , August  4,  1861. 


Dear  Folks  at  Home 

I received  your  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  you  were  all 
well  and  that  Uncle  John  is  up  to  see  you.  Tell  him  I was 


the  rest 
of  the  folks. 

I will  let  you  know  before 
we  go  if  we  go  at  all. 


No  more  at  present. 


your  affectionate 
Brother 
John 


Georgetown  Hcightts 
August  4th  1861 
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trying  to  find  him  hut  could  not.  I was  told  by  an  Enginer 
at  the  Camden  Station  that  he  left  that  Road  about  six 
months  ago. 

We  broke  up  Camp  at  Washington  yesterday  morning 
and  left  at  9.  It  was  a hard  march.  The  sun  was  so  very  hot 
I thout  I would  melt  into  a Grease  spot.  We  marched  eight 
miles.  You  may  know  I was  very  tired.  I was  fixing  up  for  a 
good  sleep  when  I was  told  I was  to  go  on  guard.  I did  not 
like  it  but  there  was  no  use  talking  for  it  would  do  no  good. 
You  may  guess  I felt  sleepy  this  morning.  Our  Regiment 
was  detailed  for  Picket  Guard  but  I think  the  order  is 
Countermaned  for  it  is  after  the  time  now  that  we  were  to 
start.  When  we  go  out  on  Pickett  we  have  to  take  two 
days  rations  with  us.  Our  picketts  extend  four  miles  out 
from  Camp.  The  Rebel  Picketts  are  sometimes  within  Rifle 
Shot  of  ours  so  we  have  to  look  Sharp. 

I was  out  to  see  Mr  Wahl  at  old  Soldiers  Elome.  Mrs 
Wahl  sends  her  love  to  all  of  you.  I saw  an  old  friend  of 
Mothers.  Lize  Boyles  was  her  name  before  she  was  married 
she  sends  her  love  to  Alother.  Iler  husband  is  across  the 
River  in  one  of  the  forts. 

All  the  Pennsylvania  Regiments  are  conetrating  around 
where  we  are.  There  is  six  or  Eight  Regts  within  hailing 
distance  from  each  other.  Gen  McCall  takes  Command  of 
all  the  Penna  Regiments.  The  Captain  just  told  us  that  two 
men  of  one  of  our  Companies  were  captured  by  the  Rebel 
Picketts.  There  was  three  out  about  three  miles  from  our 
lines  and  one  escaped  and  brought  the  news  so  I think  I 
wont  go  out  quite  that  far.  I think  our  Camp  is  large  enough 
for  me.  I must  Close  now  for  the  letter  carrier  is  waiting  to 
take  the  letter  to  the  office.  I am  very  well  and  hope  you 
are  the  same.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  John,  Uncle  Bens  folks, 
and  to  Snyders.  Tell  John  Snyder  to  answer  my  letter.  Give 
my  love  to  all  the  neighbors  and  all  enquiring  friends.  Write 
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immediately  for  the  Captain  said  he  thinks  we  will  leave 
here  soon 


Direct  your 
letter  the 
same  as 
before 


No  More  at  present 


from  your 
Brother 


Leo 


P.S.  I wish  I had 
some  of  your 

Blackberry  Pies  we  have  to 

pay  20  cts  apiece  for  miserble  apologies  for  pies 

The  job  in  Philadelphia  was  not  teaching  John  the 
trade  he  hoped  it  would.  Many  fellow  workers  felt 
the  same  way.  To  enlist  with  them  was  one  possi- 
bility, but  his  Carlisle  friends  and  Leo’s  company 
caused  John  to  join  his  brother  in  Washington. 

Letter , John  1.  Falter  to  his  mother , August  11,  186I. 


Dear  Mother 

I received  your  letter  last  Tuesday  and  was  glad  to  hear 
you  are  all  well.  I am  very  well  at  present.  Several  of  our 
men  are  going  in  different  regiments.  Several  old  foggys 
backed  out.  I,  in  company  with  two  others,  was  in  town 
today  looking  around  and  we  were  all  offered  Sergeants  in 
the  Lincoln  Legion.  We  were  to  report  tomorrow.  I then 
came  home  and  about  an  hour  after  Louis  Fasy43  came  up 
and  told  me  he  had  a letter  from  Leo  requesting  me  to  join 
their  company  so  I will  settle  up  my  accounts  and  attend 
to  my  duties  and  start  to  Washington  on  Wednesday.  I will 
send  all  my  clothes  to  Mrs  Fasy  and  you  can  get  them  any 
time  you  wish.  Dear  Mother  I dont  want  you  to  take  it 
hard  for  I consider  it  nothing  more  than  my  duty.  The  work 
that  we  get  at  the  shop  any  child  can  do  it  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned.  I would  consider  it  time  thrown 
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away.  If  God  spares  me  to  get  home  when  the  war  is  over 
I may  stand  a chance  of  getting  in  another  shop.  I want  you 
all  to  pray  for  me  and  Leo  and  if  we  die  we  die  in  a good 
cause. 


Give  my  love  to  all  and  kiss  them  all  for  me. 
you  need  not  Good  bye 

answer  until  your  obedient 

1 write  again  son 

excuse  this  bad  John 

writing  as  I wrote  it  in  the  dark. 

Give  my  love  to  George  Foland  and  Uncle  Henry.  I was 
looking  for  U.  John  in  Baltimore  but  I did  not  see  him. 


Letter , John  1.  Faller  to  his  sister  ( wmamed) , August  25,  186I . 

Camp  Green  August  25  1861 

Dear  Sister 

I arrived  safely  in  Washington  on  Thursday  morning 
about  six  o’clock,  and  after  taking  a peep  at  the  Capitol  I 
started  out  to  the  Camp  and  found  the  boys  all  well  and 
glad  to  see  me.  The  Captain  was  very  glad  to  know  that  I 
come  to  enlist  with  him.  In  the  afternoon  I was  examined, 
and  passed  the  Doctor.  The  Capt.  then  gave  me  all  the 
necessaries  of  war  and  I looked  like  a soldier  right  off.  There 
arc  several  encampments  around  and  about  us.  Some  are 
four  or  five  miles  and  some  are  across  the  Potomac  in  Vir- 
ginia. Every  bridge  we  passed  from  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Washington  is  guarded  with  soldiers.  You  ought  to  see  the 
Chain  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  It  is  a very  nice  affair. 
We  are  not  very  far  off  of  the  Rebels  and  may  be  we  will 
be  nearer  before  long.  I was  quite  surprised  when  I got  to 
Washington.  I expected  to  see  a handsome  place  but  in- 
deed it  is  the  most  miserable,  contemptible  place  I ever  met 
with  in  my  live.  Why  our  little  court  house  looks  nicer  than 
the  Capitol  itself.  We  are  about  five  miles  from  the  city, 
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and  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside  of  our  own  lines  which 
is  very  small.  Every  fellow  has  to  washed  his  own  plate  and 
tin.  We  had  nice  soup  and  bread  & molasses  for  dinner.  You 
know  how  I like  soup  but  it  went  first  rate.  I have  an  Agnus 
Dei  and  one  of  the  Priests  at  st.  Peters  blessed  it.  The  people 
in  Bridesburg  were  all  sorry  to  see  me  go.  Mr.  Jenks  gave 
me  twenty  dollars  to  start  with.  All  my  goods  are  at  Fasys. 
Give  my  Love  to  all  at  home  and  Ma  & the  girls. 

Weibly  and  Mrs  Jonathan  and  Mrs  Jered  Common, 
and  every  one  else.  I am  in  the  same  bunk 
with  Leo 


No  more  at  present 
your  affectionate 
Brother 


John 

Leo  was  happy  to  have  his  brother  John  at  his  side. 
The  “Three-Months  Men”  recruited  in  April  were 
being  mustered  out.  Governor  Curtin  in  his  Proc- 
lamation of  August  twentieth  pointed  out  the 
weakened  service  as  a result  of  the  discharges  and 
noted  that  Washington  was  again  being  threatened. 
This  governmental  pressure  in  addition  to  natural 
impulse  doubtless  led  to  John’s  decision. 

The  camp  at  Tenallytown  was  the  center  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  A division  was  organized 
here  and  the  Seventh  Regiment  became  a part  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  General  George  A.  Meade 
commanding.  Picket  duty44  was  inaugurated  for  the 
first  time.  Smooth-bore  field  rifles  were  exchanged 
for  Springfields,  so  that  the  companies  might  also 
be  used  as  skirmishers.  Target  practise  and  “skirm- 
ish drill”  were  introduced.45 

The  Review  which  took  place  the  day  before  John’s 
arrival  marked  the  formal  organization  of  the  Divi- 
sion and  Leo’s  account  bubbled  with  good  humor. 
After  two  months  and  a half  of  patient  waiting  it 
became  obvious  that  activity  was  soon  to  replace 
the  dullness  of  inaction. 
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Letter , Leo  W.  Fuller  to  his  mother , August  23,  1861. 

Camp  Green 
August  23rd  1861 

Dear  Mother 

1 received  the  letter  from  [?]  and  was  glad  to  hear  you 
were  all  well.  John  Arrived  here  yesterday  morning.  He 
looks  first  rate  in  Soger  Clothes.  I did  not  expect  him  but 
nevertheless  I was  very  glad  to  see  him.  We  had  target 
Shooting  this  morning  Old  Jeff";  wouldent  have  much 
chance  before  our  long  Rifles  at  a Hundred  yards. 

Our  Brigade  had  a grand  review  on  Wednesday  morning. 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  Gen  McClellan  and  Staff 
and  some  Ladies  from  Wasington  were  present.  Ther  were 
Light  Regiments  Infantry,  Two  Batteries  of  Cambells  Artil- 
lery, and  one  Company  of  Cavalry  were  present.  The  line 
was  formed,  the  Seventh  taking  the  Right  as  it  always  dose. 
The  other  Regiments  formed  in  our  Rear  the  distance  be- 
tween being  about  forty  paces.  Gen.  McClellan  and  Staff 
rode  along  in  front  of  each  of  Rcgt.  While  he  was  Review- 
ing us  Old  Abe  and  his  Cabinet  arrived  and  rode  along  each 
Regt,  Gen  McClcllen  and  all  his  Officers  and  the  Ladies 
following.  Just  as  the  President  got  in  the  Rear  of  us  the 
General  asked  him  wether  he  would  ride  along  the  Regi- 
ments. He  said,  Certanly  I will  treat  them  all  alike.  After 
he  got  throug  and  was  passing  back  to  the  place  where  he 
was  to  stand  while  we  marched  apast  him,  Gen.  McCall 
rode  up  to  Capt.  Henderson  and  told  him  to  commence 
Cheering.  We  waited  untill  the  President  was  opposite  us 
and  then  commenced  to  Cheer.  I tell  you  it  made  some  noise. 
Light  thousand  men,  half  a dozen  Brass  Bands  and  about 
Fifty  Drums  with  the  Shrill  sound  of  about  as  many  Rifles 
made  such  a noise  as  to  send  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Rebels. 
It  was  heard  for  miles  around.  One  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  forgot  in  the  excitement  to  take  off  his  hat  and  was 
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waving  his  hand  when  Secretary  Chase  took  his  own  hat 
and  knocked  the  others  hat  off  which  raised  a laugh  all  along 
the  lines  Every  one  Cheered  from  Gen  AlcClellen  down  to 
the  Captain’s  Darkey.  The  President  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
scene  very  well.  He  stood  up  in  his  Carriage  all  the  time  and 
laughed  and  talked  to  the  men  as  he  rode  along. 

After  the  Cheering  which  lasted  about  ten  minuets  was 
over  we  marched  past  the  President  and  Generals  in  Review 
when  Gen  McClellen  gave  the  praise  to  the  Seventh.  But  I 
guess  it  was  because  he  saw  me  in  it.  Gen.  McClellen  and 
the  President  wanted  me  to  come  and  take  tea  with  them 
but  I told  them  I had  some  business  to  attend  to  I could 
not  attend.  Gen.  McClellen  is  a very  fine  looking  man  and 
he  had  a fin  looking  uniform  on.  It  was  very  near  equal  to 
mime  in  all  excep  the  shoes  mine  being  of  the  finest  Kind. 

Our  Regiment  was  out  on  Pickett  last  monday  and  as 
usual  it  Rained  all  the  time.  I was  very  muddy  when  I 
came  in.  Our  line  of  Pickett  extend  from  Baltimore  to 
Harpers  Ferry  a distance  of  about  Fifty  miles  Our  Regiment 
connects  with  the  Masachusetts  Regiment  The  Fortifications 
are  progress  Finely.  There  was  over  Six  Hundred  men 
working  on  them  yesterday  The  engineers  expect  to  mount 
three  of  the  largest  size  Columbiads  the  first  of  next  week 
on  the  walls.  They  say  that  we  can  throw  Shell  over  to 
Arlington  Heights  from  here  so  the  Rebels  had  better  keep 
outside  of  Range  of  our  Bull  Dogs  or  they  might  Bite  them. 

The  mail  is  going  in  in  a few  minuets  so  I have  to  close. 
John  and  I sends  our  love  to  all  the  Folks  around  and  to 
Mrs  Poot  and  Kate  and  various  other  People  to  numerous 
to  mention  Tell  George  Foland  he  musent  shoot  at  me  for 
there  will  be  plenty  of  Secesh  doing  that  after  while.  Joe47 
sends  his  love  to  all  of  you 

From  affectionate  Son 
Leo  W.  Faller 
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RS.  I did  not  get  to  Georgetown  yet  to  see  that  man  but  I 
will  try  next  week  to  get  over 

L.W.F. 

On  Monday,  August  26,  the  Tenallytown  Camp 
was  struck  and  Company  A moved  twelve  to  fif- 
teen miles  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Great  Falls.48 
ihe  line  of  march  took  them  through  a desolate 
region  but  close  to  subsequent  action. 

On  September  fourth,  the  Confederates  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and 
opened  fire  from  a battery  of  five  guns,  two 
howitzers  and  three  rifled  pieces.”  The  Union  bat- 
ter) v as  made  up  of  only  two  smooth-bore  guns 
with  a short  range.  Colonel  I Iarvcy  ordered  it  to 
hold  fire.  1 he  Confederates  kept  up  their  brisk 
fire  for  three  hours.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
Leo  was  writing  home. 

I he  eight  days’  duty  extended  to  two  weeks.  In  his 
official  report,  General  .McCall  wrote  of  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment,  "It  has  rendered  valuable  service 
and  is  in  promising  condition.”49 

Letter,  Leo  IF.  Fuller  to  his  sister  (unnamed),  September  3, 
1861. 


Great  Falls 

Mongomery  Co  Aid  Sep  3r  1861 

Dear  Sister 

I received  your  letter  from  home  and  was  glad  to  hear 
you  were  all  well  and  getting  along  finely.  I just  got  done 
eating  my  dinner  so  I though  I would  write.  I will  tell  you 
"'hat  I had  for  dinner.  A tinfull  of  Tea  sweetened  with 
Brown  Sugar,  a piece  of  fat  Bacon,  and  some  off  the  Soldiers 
Pound  Cake  commonly  called  Sea  Biscuit.  I have  often  eat 
better  Dinners  but  never  with  a better  Relish.  You  ought 
to  se  me  going  into  the  fat  meat.  It  tastes  as  good  as  Turkey. 
\\  e have  not  had  a Bite  of  Fresh  Bred  or  Beef  for  eight  days 
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and  do  not  expect  to  get  any  for  the  next  ten  days.  It  would 
do  you  good  to  see  John  coming  down  to  fat  meat  and 
Bean  Soup.  He  dont  run  to  the  Cupboards  and  get  Preserves. 
He  has  to  be  satisfied  with  Molasses.  But  I guess  I better  tell 
you  where  I am  befor  I go  any  farther. 

We  received  orders  on  Sunday  a week  to  go  down  to 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  on  an  Eight  days  Picketting. 
So  we  Packed  up  on  Monday  morning  and  left  Camp  at 
eight  oclock  in  the  morning  and  after  a long  march  we 
arrived  at  the  Falls.  It  is  a very  wild  looking  place.  Nothing 
but  Rock,  Trees  and  Hills  with  very  few  people  living  near 
them.  The  Chespeake  and  Ohio  Canal  runs  very  near  the 
River  and  we  amuse  ourselves  by  Fishing  and  Riding  on  the 
Canal  Boats  when  we  are  off  of  duty. 

This  Morning  about  two  oclock  about  Two  hundred  men 
out  of  the  Regiment  had  to  march  about  five  miles  up  the 
River  to  an  Island  which  was  reported  as  being  full  of 
Rebels.  When  they  got  to  the  place  they  were  ordered  to 
they  couldent  find  the  Rebels  so  they  Forded  the  River  to 
the  Island  but  could  not  find  a Rebel  so  they  had  to  come 
back  without  any  fun  but  a good  many  of  them  got  very 
wet.  Sometimes  the  water  would  be  as  high  as  their  knees 
and  the  next  minuet  over  ther  heads  but  they  all  got  back 
safe. 

On  one  of  our  Posts  about  Two  miles  down  the  River 
our  men  have  been  shot  at  several  times  but  none  of  them 
were  hurt.  A member  of  our  Company  by  the  name  of 
Fry50  shot  one  of  the  Rebels  on  Sunday.  He  was  on  a tree 
across  the  River  taking  notes  of  our  Proceedings.  We  hap- 
pened to  discover  him  and  he  will  not  take  anymore  notes 
in  this  world  for  when  Fry  shot  at  him  he  fell  down  very 
suddenly  to  all  appearance  a goner.  Corporal  Holmes51  shot 
a darkey  last  wedenesday  and  another  fellow  shot  a Rebel 
Cavalry  Soldier  the  same  day.  Doctor  Weise  and  I were  on 
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that  Post  last  week  one  day.  W hile  we  were  on  a man  came 
creeping  down  the  woods  across  the  River  and  Laid  down 
on  a Rock  and  was  in  the  Ackt  of  taking  sight  on  one  of 
our  men  a little  higer  up  the  River  when  Dock  snapped  his 
gun  at  him  but  the  load  did  not  go  off  on  account  of  being 
wet.  It  was  Raining  the  whole  day  and  night.  The  fellow 
heard  the  Cap  explode  and  skared  him  for  he  quickly  drew 
behind  the  Rocks.  I saw  him  a few  minuets  after  and  fired 
at  him  but  I dont  know  wether  I hit  him  or  not  but  that 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  that  chap  I suppose  he  must  have 
thought  that  neck  of  the  Country  too  hot  to  hold  him  any 
longer. 

Our  Picketts  extend  a distance  of  eight  miles  up  and  down 
the  River.  It  takes  Twenty  men  out  of  each  Company  every 
evening  for  Pickett  and  along  with  the  other  duty  we  have 
to  do  we  arc  on  duty  every  other  day.  It  is  mighty  hard  work 
and  keeps  us  busy  I am  getting  tired  of  it  along  the  River 
and  would  like  to  get  back  to  our  old  Camp.  Nearly  all  our 
Baggage  is  there  and  some  of  our  tents.  We  did  not  bring 
all  the  tents  along.  The  sixth  Rcgt  was  to  Relieve  us  on 
.Monday  but  It  did  not  come  so  we  were  ordered  to  stay 
ten  days  longer  which  we  dont  like.  We  Relieved  the  2nd 
Vermont  Rcgt.  It  was  one  of  the  Regiments  that  fought  at 
Bull  Run.52  The  Boys  in  it  looked  very  hard.  Their  Uniforms 
were  grey  and  had  faded  and  looked  very  hard.  When  we 
do  get  back  to  Camp  we  are  to  be  paid  off  and  get  our  new 
Unifor  from  the  Government.  We  are  to  get  long  tailed 
coats.  Wont  we  look  “pooty”  when  we  get  them?  John  and 
I will  try  to  get  to  town  and  get  our  Dog  types53  token 
and  will  send  them  home. 

John  is  out  on  Pickett  today  but  it  is  soon  time  for  him 
to  come  in.  I am  on  Guard  around  the  Camp  to  day  and 
will  be  on  Pickett  to  morrow  so  you  see  we  havent  much 
time  to  ourselves  now.  We  go  out  on  Pickett  one  evening 
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and  come  home  the  next  evening  Seven  of  our  Recruits 
arrived  here  this  evening.  Our  Company  is  full  now  it  hav- 
ing one  hundred  and  one  men  and  Officers.  Lieutenant  Col 
Totten54  is  sick  and  has  gone  home  to  Mechanicsburg  untill 
he  gets  better.  I think  he  cant  stand  the  Campaign  he  is 
too  sickly. 

(Wednesday  Morning)  I had  just  taken  out  the  paper  to 
finish  my  letter  when  I herd  a good  deal  of  firing  of  Cannons 
and  directly  the  order  came  to  fall  in  ranks.  The  Enemy 
have  three  Batteries  of  Rifled  Cannon55  across  the  river  and 
opened  fire  on  us  this  morning.  The  knocked  the  Chimney 
off  of  the  house  in  which  the  Colonel  has  his  head  quarters 
Several  Bomb  Shells  went  throug  another  house  and  busted 
inside  of  the  house.  I tell  you  the  Shell  and  Shot  fell  thick 
and  heavy.  One  fourteen  pound  Ball  knocked  a tree  off  just 
two  feet  over  the  Colonels  head.  Sargent  Harper56  of  our 
Company  was  wounded  on  the  Arm.  A shell  bursted  near 
him  and  one  piece  struck  his  arm  near  the  Shoulder.  It  made 
a very  bad  flesh  wound  but  is  not  dangerous.  Another  pice 
struck  the  tassal  of  a mans  Zouave  Cap  that  he  had  on  and 
knocked  the  tassal  around  but  did  not  hurt  him.  It  would 
make  you  fell  bad  to  hear  the  Bomb  Shells  Bursting  and  the 
Balls  Cutting  the  trees  in  the  woods  if  you  would  happen 
to  be  near  them.  Our  Battery  did  not  reply  to  the  enemy 
for  the  guns  were  not  of  long  enough  Range  but  as  soon  as 
the  engagement  commence  the  Colonel  sent  for  Reinforce- 
ments. They  came  a little  while  ago.  We  have  some  Cannon 
now  that  can  talk  to  the  enemy  with  the  best  he  has  got. 
We  have  plenty  of  Amuniton  and  the  Artillery  have  plenty 
of  Grape  Canister  and  Shell.  The  enemy  have  stopped  firing 
but  I think  they  will  commence  this  evening  again.  If  they 
do  we  will  be  ready  for  them.  While  I am  writing  the 
enemy  are  trying  to  Cross  the  River  and  the  Colonel  has 
just  issued  order  for  every  man  to  pick  his  gun  tube  so  it 
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will  he  shure  to  go  off  and  every  one  of  us  to  fill  our  Can- 
teens with  water  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  drive 
them  back. 

I picked  up  a piece  of  a Bomb  Shell  and  a piece  of  Conical 
Shot  thrown  by  a Rifled  Cannon.  The  Shell  is  out  of  a 
twelve  pounder  and  the  other  out  of  a four  pounder.  I want 
you  to  keep  them  as  a momento  of  my  first  fight  I have 
sent  them  by  Mr.  Ross57  and  you  can  get  them  by  calling 
on  him  any  time  after  Sunday  for  he  told  me  he  wanted  to 
show  them  on  his  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  so  any  one 
that  is  at  his  church  then  can  see  them.  The  Shell  was  filled 
with  power  and  musket  balls.  Hen  Meeker  and  a Lietenant 
Price  were  walking  togcr  and  they  heard  a Shell  coming 
behind  them  and  they  fell  down  flat.  The  shell  passed  about 
two  feet  above  them. 

(Thursday  Morning)  \\  e Received  two  Rifled  Cannon 
from  Gen  Banks  last  Evening  and  another  Regiment  of 
Infantry  from  our  own  own  Brigade.  \\  c are  going  to 
move  in  a few  minutes  so  I mus  close  my  letter.  It  is  about 
four  oclock  in  the  morning.  I think  that  we  arc  going  to 
attackt  the  Enemy  as  the  Eight  Regiment  has  moved  to  the 
Ri\cr  and  I think  we  are  to  follow  them  in  a few  minuets. 
Give  my  love  to  cverbodoy  that  I know  for  I havent  time 
to  enumerate.  Send  me  a lot  of  Stamps  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  any  here.  Xo  more  at  present 

From  your  Brother 
Leo  W.  Faller 

Address  your  letter  the  same  as  befor.  I was  going  to  send 
this  letter  by  mail  but  I have  changed  my  mind  and  will 
send  it  by  Mr.  Ross. 

Leo 

Aou  mus  call  at  Air  Ross  house  and  get  thos  pieces  of  Shell 
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Letter,  Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  brother  (Alphonsus) , Septem- 
ber j,  1S61. 


Great  Falls 
September  5th  1861 

Dear  Brother 

I sent  a letter  by  Mr.  Ross  this  morning  with  a full 
discription  of  the  Bombardment  of  our  Quarters  here  by 
the  Rebels  on  Wedensday. 

Mr.  Ross  is  going  to  deliver  the  letters  from  his  pulpit  on 
Sunday.  You  can  tell  Ann  Weibly  to  get  it  for  you  or  some 
of  you  can  go  and  hear  him  for  he  is  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  ous  and  how  we  are  getting  along.  He  has  two  pieces 
of  a Bomb  Shell  that  I sent  with  him.  You  have  to  call  at 
his  house  on  Monday  and  get  them  He  has  a whole  Shell 
that  did  not  Burst  when  it  fell.  I wish  you  could  see  it  he  is 
going  to  show  it  with  mine  on  his  pulpit  on  Sunday.  When 
you  go  to  get  that  of  Mine  you  must  tell  my  name  to  him 
so  he  will  know  which  to  give  you.  Now  mind  and  dont 
make  a mistake  Let  one  of  the  Girls  go  for  it  so  they  can 
explain  it  to  him.  We  are  all  well.  I must  close  now.  Give 
my  love  to  all  the  Folks 

from  your  Brother 
Leo 


Chapter  Three: 


WINTER  QUARTERS 

The  Company  A and  the  Seventh  Regiment  had 
been  tested  during  their  stay  at  Tenallytown  and 
on  picket  duty  at  the  Great  Falls.  Twice  they  had 
been  called  out  to  confront  the  enemy  but  a clash 
of  arms  did  not  result.  Their  spirit  proved  resolute 
and  their  discipline  and  efficiency  was  pronounced 
excellent.1 

By  the  end  of  September  the  fortifications  were 
completed.  Fifteen  thousand  men  occupied  the 
summit  of  two  hills  from  which  they  could  see  the 
unfinished  dome  of  the  Capitol.2 
On  October  9,  the  Pennsylvania  troops  broke  camp 
and  moved  as  a division  three  miles  over  and  be- 
yond the  Chain  Bridge  to  Langley,  Virginia,  where 
General  McCall  had  set  up  headquarters.  The 
Seventh  advanced  two  miles  beyond  and  pitched 
their  tents.  This  was  their  first  advance  on  Con- 
federate soil.3  To  some  it  was  a temptation  to  pil- 
lage which  others  deplored.  However,  this  was  the 
exception.  Rigorous  discipline  was  enforced.  Their 
historian  recorded  of  the  soldiers,  duties  of  these 
winter  months:  “Picket  duty  was  regularly  per- 
formed; dress  parade  and  guard  mount  were  ob- 
served in  strict  conformity  with  army  regulations; 
periodical  inspections  were  rigidly  made;  battalion 
and  brigade  drills  were  required  daily  in  favorable 
weather  . . .”4 

David  Nevin  of  Company  A,  writing  to  the  Ship- 
pensburg  newspaper,  announced  that  the  Regiment 
now  had  a band  which  entertained  them  in  the 
twilight  hours  playing  “Dixie,”  “Wait  for  the 
Wagon,”  “Jordan  is  a Hard  Road  to  Travel,”  and 
“Home  Sweet  Home,”  numbers  generally  selected 
by  the  men.5  The  troops  were  still  fairly  happy  but 
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as  news  of  Union  reserves  was  reported  they  asked, 
“Mow  can  we  lose  as  we  do  . . . What’s  wrong?” 

^ et  letters  home  were  seldom  so  probing.  Little 
things  counted  most. 

Letter , Leo  IV.  Faller  to  his  brother  (Louis),  November  11, 
1861. 

Camp  Pierpont  Va 
Nov  1 ith.  1861 

Dear  Brother 

We  received  your  letter  on  Saturday  evening  with  Joes 
boots.  'S  ou  want  to  know  how  we  get  our  Boxes  from 
\\  ashington.  The  Sutlers  Team  goes  in  nearly  every  day 
for  goods  and  he  always  goes  to  the  express  office  and  gets 
all  the  boxes  that  arc  there  for  our  Regiment  and  brings 
them  out,  so  there  are  hardly  any  boxes  lost.  I Ic  charged  us 
twenty  five  cents  for  bringing  ours  out  and  that  was  all  we 
had  to  pay.  \\  c received  the  Gloves  and  the  letter  you  sent 
by  .Mr  I Icndcrson.  1 he  Gloves  are  just  the  thing  and  fit  us 
very  well,  I tell  you  they  come  very  nice  in  the  mornings 
when  we  get  up,  for  we  have  to  fall  out  under  Arms  with 
all  of  our  Accourtrements  on  and  our  Knap-Sack  packed 
and  on  our  backs  too.  The  Captain  received  the  box  of 
Butter  sent  by  George  Foland  on  Satuarday  Evening  and 
distributed  it  on  Sunday  morning.  Our  Bunk  received  two 
pounds  of  it.  It  came  in  very  nice  as  ours  is  all  done  by  this 
time.  Tell  George  he  wont  lose  anything  by  that  investment 
if  us  fellows  ever  get  back  to  old  Carlisle. 

\Yc  concluded  to  get  Boots  for  winter  as  they  will  be 
a great  deal  warmer  than  shoes  when  we  sleep  out  when  on 
Pickett  or  on  a March  and  have  not  our  tents  to  sleep  in.  We 
have  to  wade  through  so  many  little  runs  when  we  march 
that  we  get  our  feet  wet  and  we  are  very  apt  to  catch  cold 
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but.  Boots  will  prevent  all  that.  Henry  Hecker  took  our 
measure  for  the  Boots.  You  will  find  them  in  the  letter.  Tell 
Pap  to  tell  the  Shoe  Marker  that  we  want  the  legs  of  them 
to  reach  to  our  knees  and  want  the  seam  in  the  back.  We 
want  a top  on  them  like  on  Joes.  John  says  he  wants  them 
considerable  longer  than  his  fine  Boots  that  are  in  his  trunk. 
We  want  very  heavy  soles.  Make  them  of  good  water  profF 
lether.  Do  not  forget  to  tell  him  to  make  the  Seam  in  the 
Backs  of  the  legs  and  not  at  the  side.  Tell  Pap  to  go  to  the 
Shoe  Makers  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter  and  get  him  to 
commence  them  right  away  for  we  do  not  know  how  long 
we  will  stay  here. 

I wish  pap  and  George  would  come  down  to  see  us.  They 
could  get  a pass  by  getting  James  McGuire  to  go  with  them 
to  the  War  Department  for  they  wont  give  a pass  to  any 
person  who  has  no  one  to  recognize  him  in  Washington  and 
say  that  you  are  a Union  man. 

John  is  helping  to  build  a log  cabin  for  a Cook  House. 
We  drew  part  of  our  New  Unifor.  The  hats  are  like  those 
worn  at  the  Barracks  with  a feather  in.  We  drew  a Blouse. 
We  are  to  get  pants  and  Coat  yet  [in]  a few  days.  Major 
Todd  was  here  yesterday.  He  said  it  is  rumored  at  head 
Quarters  that  we  will  go  to  Fort  Macon  on  the  North  Caro- 
line Coast.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  firing  along  the  line  of  our 
Picketts  early  this  Morning  but  we  have  not  learned  the 
Cause  of  it  yet.  There  is  a Zouave  heare  teaching  the  Bayonet 
Drill  to  nearly  all  the  regiments.  He  belonged  to  Ellsworths 
Chicago  Zouves  and  was  in  a Regiment  of  Indiana  Zouaves 
during  the  three  month  service  and  was  in  a good  deal  of 
fighting.  He  makes  about  ten  dollars  a day  giving  lessons. 

I think  I have  told  all  the  news  and  the  Mail  is  going  in 
now.  I must  stop.  Give  my  love  to  Sullivan,  Martha,  Aby, 
Weavers,  Weiblys,  George  and  Kate  and  all  the  rest.  Joe 
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says  to  tell  George  his  boots  fit  excellent.  Our  love  to  all  of 
you.  Dont  forget  the  Boots 

No  M ore  at  present 
from  your  affectionate  Brother 
Leo  W.  Faller 

The  big  event  in  November  was  a Grand  Review 
near  Munson’s  Hill.  Ten  days  had  gone  into  its 
preparation  under  the  guidance  of  Major  General 
McDowell.  President  Lincoln,  Seward,  Cameron, 
General  McClennan  and  about  a hundred  others, 
unidentified  except  as  clumsy  riders,  were  present.6 
1 his  was  a particularly  exciting  day  but  repetitions 
became  onerous.  Two  months  later  Nevin  wrote, 
“When  the  Major  or  Brigadier  General  are  favored 
with  the  visits  of  some  particular  friends,  of  course, 
a big  review  must  be  had.  This  is  as  necessary  as 
dessert  to  a dinner.  ‘It  is  fine  fun  to  the  boys,  but 
death  to  the  frogs’  as  Mr.  Aesop  would  say.”7 
Christmas  also  was  not  far  away.  Leo  and  his  friends 
thought  of  home. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  December  /y, 
1 861 . 

Camp  Pierpont 
Fairfax  Co  Va  Dec  Dec  15th  1861 
Sunday  Evening 

Dear  Sister 

We  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  was  glad  to  hear 
that  you  were  all  well.  Wc  expected  a letter  sooner,  but  it  is 
better  late  than  never.  Our  Company  is  out  on  Pickett  today 
but  John  and  I did  not  go  as  we  were  detailed  for  Guard 
yesterday  evening.  We  Drill  Brigade  Drill  pretty  often  now. 
It  is  a pretty  nice  sight  to  see  four  Regiments  Manouvered  in 
a field  by  one  man.  We  have  a very  good  Brigadier  General8 
he  is  a Grauate  of  West  Point  and  was  a Mayor  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  befor  the  War  broke  out.  He  is  a Philadelphian 
and  was  presented  by  his  friends  there  of  a Splendid  Horse 
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Mr  Eby9  cam  here  on  Friday  and  is  going  to  leave  for 
Home  to  morrow. 

The  Rebel  tried  to  blow  up  the  Chain  Bridge  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  their  undertaking,  their  intention  being 
to  cut  off  our  retreat  if  they  should  happen  to  Defeat  us 
here,  but  I think  there  is  very  little  danger  of  us  being 
defeated  in  an  Honest  fight. 

I was  over  to  see  Mr  Mulgrew10  yesterday  befor  I got  your 
letter.  He  is  well  and  sends  his  love  to  all  of  you. 

Gen  McCall  reviewed  the  whole  Division  on  Wedensday 
and  when  the  Reviewing  Officers  rode  past  us  Gen  Ord, 
commanding  the  third  Brigade,  Compimented  our  Regiment 
on  its  cleanly  appearance  and  the  next  day  when  the  Colonel 
had  us  out  Drilling  Gen.  Ord  came  out  and  after  looking 
at  us  Drill  awhile  he  called  the  Colonel  to  him  and  told  him, 
ours  is  the  best  Regiment  in  the  second  Brigade  and  is  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  Division 

Bully  for  us 

About  the  Collaest  [coolest?]  Joke  we  have  here  was  a 
private  from  the  fourth  Regt  stealing  a Goose  from  Gen 
iMeads  while  he  was  on  Guard  at  the  Gen  Quarters.  The 
General  found  the  man  out  and  told  him  he  did  not  want 
to  see  him  about  his  Quarters  again.  The  General  did  not 
want  to  punish  the  man  for  it  was  too  good  a rig  on  himself. 

If  you  want  a donation  from  us  for  the  Melodean11  you 
must  wait  untill  pay  day  for  we  are  pretty  well  strapped. 
John  and  I will  go  over  to  see  Captain  Dwin12  in  a day  or 
so  to  see  what  he  will  do.  If  you  want  us  to  get  the  box  by 
Christmas  you  must  not  delay  in  Shipping  it.  I am  going  to 
set  my  big  Hat  on  Christmas  eve  and  see  if  anyone  will  be 
kind  enough  to  put  in  Some  Crackers  and  a piece  of  fat  pork. 
You  ought  to  see  us  with  the  Big  feathers  in  our  hats.  The 
feathers  are  like  the  one  you  used  to  wear  on  your  bonnets. 
There  is  nothing  going  on  here  of  any  account  and  I think 
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I have  told  you  all  that  I can  think  of.  We  are  both  well 
and  send  our  love  to  all  of  you.  Give  my  love  to  all  the 
neighbors  and  to  Josie. 

No  More  at  present 
Your  affectionate 
Brother 

Leo  W.  Faller 
High  Private 
Mackerel  Brigade13 


y /t,  * l j **  y l*uA*M  //k.  jo  A 
*4  <■  i l W , 


Ink  drawing  at  the  foot  of  Leo's  letter  of  December  15,  1861.  These  tents  had 
log  sides  and  canvas  tops.  The  signature  at  the  top  of  the  drawing  actually 
is  that  of  the  letter. 
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John  was  not  much  of  a letter  writer  but  as 
Christmas  approached  so  did  thoughts  of  his  family. 

The  mail  wagon  with  its  packages  from  home 
sharpened  his  awareness  of  that  date. 

Here,  too,  we  find  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Drainesville  on  December  20,  1861.  The  Seventh 
missed  the  engagement  by  a few  minutes  but  for 
the  first  time  the  men  were  to  see  what  the  effects 
of  war  could  be. 

Sometimes,  too,  news  was  difficult  to  find  and,  as 
in  his  second  letter,  John  turned  it  into  queries  and 
orders. 

Letter,  John  1.  Faller  to  his  mother , December  23,  1861. 

My  Christmas  Gift-con,  Gust,  Lou,  Bel,  Camp  Pierpont 
Font,  An,  Min,  Cele,  mum  Pap  Fair  Fax  Co  Virginia 

near  Christmas  Dec  23.  61 

Dear  Mother 

While  I am  writing,  the  weather  is  very  rough  and  it  is 
raining  and  snowing  to  beat  the  Jews.  Leo  & Joe  Constercamp 
and  several  others  are  out  in  the  woods  cutting  wood  for 
the  cook-house.  They  were  detailed  by  the  captain  this 
morning  and  they  have  not  come  in  yet.  Several  of  the  boys 
had  their  tents  dug  down  in  the  ground  but  the  Capt  told 
them  this  morning  that  they  would  have  to  fill  them  up  and 
build  up  with  logs.  Ours  is  built  with  logs  and  it  is  very 
comfortable  with  a little  fire  in  it. 

I was  obliged  to  leave  off  writing  for  awhile  this  afternoon 
and  had  to  go  with  a lot  of  men  to  cut  wood  for  the  General. 
We  cut  down  one  tree  and  cut  it  up  and  then  fixed  the 
shed  for  his  horses.  It  was  [the]  kind  of  work  that  I wasnt 
acquainted  with  but  there  aint  no  use  of  growling.  We  had 
to  do  it  and  then  we  left  as  soon  as  possible,  for  fear  he 
might  find  something  else  for  us  to  do. 

Well  to  proceed  about  the  boxes  in  the  evening  (Saturday) 
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a bout  five  o’clock  the  wagons  drove  up  in  camp  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  Company  A.  rolling  out  to  see  who  got 
a box  and  who  didn’t  get  a box.  We  shouldered  ours  and 
bore  it  off  triumphant  to  our  mansion.  We  seized  an  axe  and 
smote  it  thus.  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  all  the  con- 
tents. I ell  Barbara  the  nudles  were  very  nice  but  we  had  no 
time  to  cook  any  yet.  But  if  they  are  as  good  as  the  last,  they 
will  do.  Fell  her  we  are  going  to  cook  some  and  invite  some 
of  our  friends.  The  chickens  and  sausage  were  very  nice  and 
as  there  was  no  one  home  today  but  George  and  I,  we  cut 
the  legs  and  wings  off  of  one  and  eat  them,  and  when  Leo 
come  home  we  told  him  that  one  of  the  chickens  had  no  legs. 
We  are  going  to  have  some  of  the  sausage  for  breakfast.  Tell 
M rs.  Weibly  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  those 
things  she  sent  us  but  we  have  not  tasted  them  yet.  We  are 
going  to  keep  the  pie  for  Christmas.  Tell  Aunt  Betsey  that 
was  splendid  butter  she  sent,  also  the  pickles.  The  stockings 
were  very  nice  but  we  had  just  drawn  two  pairs  each,  and 
will  have  enough  of  stockings  for  the  winter.  Tell  her  I 
would  like  to  be  up  this  winter  to  help  them  to  butcher 
but  Uncle  Sam  has  hired  me  for  three  years  to  butcher  Rebels 
and  I think  I will  stay  with  him.  Tell  Grandmammy  that  was 
splendid  butter  of  hers  for  it  is  nearly  all  eaten  up  and  the 
apples  were  not  very  hard  to  take.  Remember  us  to  Mrs 
Harvey,  and  tell  her  she  has  our  thanks  for  the  fine  apples 
she  sent.  Big  Joe  was  over  to  see  us  last  evening  and  we 
gave  him  his  pie.  He  was  much  pleased  with  it  and  we  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  us  on  Christmas  providing  he  is  not 
otherwise  engaged.  The  elderberry  jelly  is  very  nice  but  I 
dont  think  we  will  have  much  for  sore  throats.  The  other 
crock  of  Pesirves  is  almost  done  for  we  can  eat  about  a pint 
at  one  meal.  You  know  I dont  like  them  (over  the  left).  The 
two  big  cakes  will  come  in  when  their  time  comes,  and  as 
regards  the  little  cakes,  they  are  gone  alas  like  the  many. 
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that  have  bloomed  in  the  summer  of  our  insides.  The  pepper 
came  very  handy.  Tell  George  Foland  the  cider  was  elegant 
and  if  Mr  Harder  will  take  the  jug  we  will  send  it  with  him 
for  it  is  very  nearly  empty  by  this  time.  Tell  George  we 
would  like  very  much  to  have  him  come  down  to  see  us 
this  winter.  Mother  try  and  get  him  and  pap  to  come  down 
and  try  camp  life  for  a few  days.  I received  a letter  from 
Charlie  Fasy  the  other  day  and  he  said  he  was  going  up  to 
our  house  this  winter.  I think  you  would  have  a nice  time. 
Tell  the  Girls  they  will  have  some  one  to  take  them  around 
to  show  them  the  sights  in  Carlisle.  1 told  him  to  be  sure  and 
go  and  I think  he  will.  I would  like  to  be  with  him.  I wrote 
to  him  to  come  down  to  see  us,  but  he  said  he  was  going 
up  to  our  house,  and  he  was  afraid  if  he  would  come  to  see 
us  it  would  strap  him.  so  he  concluded  not  to  come.  We 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  box  and  could  not  expect 
it  better.  Tell  Cele  we  aint  used  to  eating  pound  cake. 

We  are  going  to  have  a grand  dinner  on  Christmas  and  if 
you  can  make  it  convenient  to  come,  we  would  like  very 
much  to  have  you  and  all  the  family  providing  you  bring 
your  dishes  with  you.  When  any  of  the  boys  have  company 
for  dinner  they  have  to  run  around  and  borrow  a plate,  tin 
& spoon. 

I suppose  you  heard  of  the  fight  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
had  the  other  day.  I will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Last  Friday 
morning,  the  third  Brigade  under  General  Ord  was  sent  out 
to  Drainsville  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  camp  to 
capture  a lot  of  forage  in  possession  of  some  rebels.14  They 
had  got  to  the  town  when  they  found  some  regiments  of 
rebels  laying  in  the  woods  with  a masked  battery  in  front 
of  them.  They  left  the  buck-tail  Regiment  pass  and  when 
the  ninth  regiment  got  opposite  they  fired  on  them  and  then 
the  fight  began.  They  fought  very  desperate  for  an  hour 
and  by  the  time  the  first  and  our  Brigade  got  up  the  fight 
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was  all  over.  \\  e passed  three  rebels  prisoners  that  our  fel- 
lows took  and  they  were  mighty  looking  soldiers.  Two  of 
them  had  their  guns  and  one  was  a desperate  looking  fellow. 
Some  of  the  boys  halloed  out  to  kill  them  as  they  passed  the 
second  Regiment.  We  were  within  a mile  of  the  fight.  We 
saw  some  of  the  wounded  and  one  poor  fellow  had  his  arm 
hurt  that  the  blood  was  running  down  his  leg  and  boots.  He 
was  hurt  very  badly.  One  had  a finger  shot  off.  Some  of  the 
dead  had  their  heads  blown  off  and  some  had  their  legs  and 
arms  shot  off  and  one  of  the  Bucktail  boys  had  the  whole 
top  of  his  head  blown  off.  One  shot  out  of  a rifled  cannon 
killed  six  horses  at  one  shot.  One  of  the  buck  tail  boys  went 
up  to  a rebel  and  cut  his  chin  off  and  one  wounded  rebel 
was  asking  for  a drink  of  water  and  a buck  tail  run  up  and 
killed  him.  T hat  was  brutish.  Some  traitor  must  of  told  the 
rebels  about  the  foraging  party  for  we  did  not  know  it  until 
Friday  morning  and  the  rebels  had  sent  those  troops  from 
Manassas  Gap  the  evening  before  to  intercept  us.  but  they 
got  bruised  ugly.  We  were  all  eager  to  see  the  battle  ground 
but  the  Colonel  rode  up  and  “about  faced  us”  and  marched 
back  again  to  camp.  It  was  nearly  twro  oclock  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  started  and  we  got  back  to  camp  by  eight 
which  was  a march  of  twenty-six  miles  in  that  short  space  of 
time.  We  were  so  tired  that  when  we  got  home  we  could 
scarcely  move  and  hundreds  gave  out  long  before  we  reached 
camp.  I was  so  tired  and  sore  that  every  step  I took  I almost 
yelled  out  with  pain,  but  I kept  up  with  the  Regiment  but 
we  all  felt  very  well  two  days  after.  We  did  not  rest  three 
minutes  from  the  time  we  started  until  we  returned.  It  was 
a forced  march  to  get  there  and  a forced  march  back  to  a 
certain  point  where  General  McCall  thought  the  enemy 
would  outflank  us  but  they  did  not. 

Several  of  the  Artillery-men  are  running  around  with 
secesh  hats,  over  coats,  pistols,  belts,  etc  etc  that  they  took 
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from  the  rebels,  and  some  of  the  Cavalry-men  came  in  with 
their  horses  loaded  with  secesh  blankets.  Leo  goes  on  guard 
to-day  at  the  Generals  and  comes  off  tomorrow  and  I go  on 
Christmas  and  come  off  the  day  after.  So  when  you  are  all 
eating  your  big  Christmas  turkey  just  think  of  me  standing 
guard  out  in  the  cold.  We  are  both  very  very  well  and  con- 
tented and  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  I must  close  by  wishing 
you  all  a happy  Christmas  and  a merry  new  year,  a big 
turkey  & lots  of  good  things  to  eat.  Your  obedient  son  we 
wont  set  our  plates  this  time.  Tell  Con  & Gust  that  they 
can  have  our  share. 

John  J.  F. 

Tell  pap  that  we  will  send  him  a New  Years  Gift  of  forty 
dollars  when  we  get  paid  off.  Write  soon  remember  us  to 
all  Good  bye 

Letter,  John  1.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  January  y,  1862. 

Camp  Pierpont 
Fair  Fax  Co  Va 
Januy  5th  1862 

Dear  Sister. 

We  received  your  letter  last  week  and  was  very  glad  to 
hear  you  were  all  well.  We  are  both  very  very  well  and 
contented.  All  the  boys  in  the  company  are  well  except  one 
and  he  is  in  the  hospital.  They  were  all  very  busy  building 
their  tents  up  as  some  of  them  had  them  dug  down  three  feet 
in  the  ground  and  the  Brigade  Surgeon  reported  them  very 
injurious  to  health  and  so  they  had  to  raise  them.  Each  tent 
(eighteen  in  number)  have  a small  stove  which  was  bought 
by  the  company  fund  at  $3.50  apiece.  The  company  fund  is 
money  received  for  rations  not  drawn,  and  the  captain  told 
us  all  to  get  stoves  and  they  would  be  paid  for.  They  are  a 
nice  little  thing  and  we  can  cook  and  heat  water  whenever 
we  feel  in  the  humor.  While  I am  writing  our  stove  is  draw- 
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ing  like  a little  steam  engine.  W e have  a quart  of  water  on 
all  the  time  to  wash  our  dishes  after  meals. 

On  New  cars  day  the  whole  regiment  was  treated  (by 
the  officers)  each  to  a tinful  of  oysters,  a chunk  of  cheese, 
about  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a plate  of 
crackers.  We  boiled  ours  and  they  made  a splendid  stew. 
Joe  Constercamp  left  us  the  other  day  and  is  working  at 
the  Brigade  bakery,  there  was  three  taken  out  of  the  regi- 
ment. There  are  only  three  in  the  bunk  now.  Leo  and  I and 
George  Spangenberg. 

We  were  reviewed  last  Sunday  by  Gen  McCall  and  Gov- 
ernor Curtin.  I he  Governor  made  a neat  little  speech  to 
those  regiments  that  were  engaged  in  the  fight  the  other  day. 
He  complimented  the  Reserve  very  highly  and  said  he  felt 
proud  of  them.  The  speaker  of  the  house  (Grow)  was  at 
the  review  also. 

I received  a letter  from  Charlie  the  other  day  and  he  said 
he  felt  so  badly  when  he  had  to  leave.  He  told  me  about  all 
the  fun  he  had  and  all  about  the  wedding.  Tell  Cel  to  save 
us  each  a piece  of  cake  until  we  get  home.  7'ell  Con  & Gust 
that  I want  to  know  what  the  Bellsnickle15  brought  them.  I 
think  they  wanted  a good  burning,  dag-on  them.  I’ll  bring 
them  from  the  burning,  dag-on  them.  I was  on  guard  on 
Christmas  day.  We  had  a nice  dinner.  Joe  Constercamp  had 
a large  turkey  and  I cut  it  up  and  put  water  on  it  and 
warmed  it  up  nicely.  Big  Joe  was  over  to  dinner  and  we  had 
a nice  time.  Tell  John  Snyder  that  I am  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  so  taken  with  that  young  lady.  You  need  not  be 
alarmed  about  me  getting  homesick  for  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  and  I would  not  leave  the  army  until  the  war  is  over 
unless  they  would  drum  me  out  or  unless  I was  sick.  Tell 
Mother  I always  take  good  care  of  the  stamps  and  I only 
write  to  a few  of  my  particular  friends. 

We  all  drew  another  blanket  a few  days  ago,  also  shoes, 
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stockings,  and  we  have  plenty  of  clothing  for  the  winter. 
We  have  six  good  big  blankets  in  our  tent  and  I dont  think 
we  will  freeze.  Tell  Mr.  Shirely  the  chickens  were  magnifi- 
cent and  so  was  the  sausage.  They  tasted  for  more.  Tell  him 
we  are  much  in  debted  to  him  for  them  and  if  he  wants  to 
send  us  anymore  dont  you  put  him  out  of  the  notion.  Send 
about  six  pair  and  twenty  pound  of  sausage  for  we  have  a 
stove  to  cook  them  on.  Cele,  tell  Min  she  can  wear  those 
shoes  up  to  Chambersburg  to  church.  Jim  Moudy  was 
stopped  at  the  Chain  Bridge  and  his  boxes  were  searched. 
No  boxes  are  searched  that  comes  by  express.  Leo  was  over 
to  see  Mr.  Mulgrew  today  he  is  very  well  at  present  and 
sends  his  love  to  all.  Henry  & Louis  Fasy  have  an  idea  of 
coming  down  to  see  us  soon.  We  can  entertain  them  when 
they  come.  I must  close.  I want  to  write  to  Charlie  this  eve- 
ning—from  your  affectionate  brother  John 

write  soon. 

The  days  were  wet  and  gloomy.  There  were  more 
reviews  to  complain  about.  Flags,  inscribed  in  gilded 
letters  with  the  name  of  that  battle  and  its  date,  were 
presented  to  the  Reserves  which  had  seen  service  at 
Drainesville.16  But  not  to  the  Seventh  Reserve, 
which  had  arrived  too  late! 

During  all  this  interminable  waiting,  news  and  a 
box  from  home  cheered  them  considerably. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  father,  January  ly,  1862. 

Camp  Pierpont 
Fairfax  Co.  Va  Jan  15th  1862 

Dear  Father 

We  received  your  letter  last  evening  and  was  glad  to  hear 
you  are  all  well  at  Home.  You  want  to  know  why  I did  not 
write.  I thougt  it  made  no  difference  wherthe  John  or  I 
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wrote,  but  I w ill  write  often  after  this.  We  expect  to  get  paid 
off  to  day,  but  as  it  is  very  uncertain  wether  we  will  I can- 
not say  with  certainty  that  we  will. 

Our  Company  was  on  Pickett  last  Thursday.  We  had  a 
very  disagreeable  time  of  it  as  it  rained  nearly  all  the  night 
and  we  had  no  shelter  but  the  Sky  above  us  and  that  let  the 
Rain  through.  There  is  a House  just  alongside  of  where  we 
Pickett  but  arc  not  allowed  to  go  inside  of  it  for  fear  the 
Enemy  might  come  on  us  when  we  were  not  expecting  them 
and  surround  the  House  and  Capture  us  all. 

Our  Band  is  playing  for  Guard  Mount  just  now.  We  have 
a splendid  Band  of  Eighteen  pieces.  Nearly  all  the  Numbers 
were  taken  out  of  the  Regiment.  The  General  of  our  Bri- 
gade is  home  on  a five  days  furlough  and  our  Colonel  is  acting 
Brigadeer-General  in  his  place  until  he  returns.  1 wish  you 
could  have  been  here  last  Saturday  to  see  the  representation 
of  the  Flags  to  the  third  Brigade.  The  whole  Division  was 
drawn  up  on  Johnsons  Hill  a short  distance  from  our  Camp 
and  the  Color  Company  of  each  Regiment  of  the  third  Bra- 
gadc  and  the  Color  Guard  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  our 
Regiment  with  one  Company  of  Cavalry  and  Easton  Battery 
of  Artillery  on  the  Right.  The  flags  were  presented  by 
Speaker  Grow  of  the  House  and  a speech  made  by  him  and 
another  Gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a great 
many  ladies  the  to  see  it,  and  no  doubt  but  what  they  were 
very  well  pleased  with  the  Arrangement.  But  the  Boys  did 
not  like  it  any  too  well  for  we  had  to  stand  in  mud  up  to 
our  ankles  and  after  the  Flags  were  presented  we  had  to 
March  in  Review  past  Gen  McCall  and  the  Visitor  and  I 
think  it  is  about  half  a mile  where  we  stood  around  to  the 
Reviewing  Officer  and  at  each  step  we  sank  in  mud  up  to 
our  shoe  tops. 

It  snowed  about  three  inches  deep  here  on  Monday  night. 
I was  on  Guard  at  the  time  and  it  was  awful  cold  for  when 
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I was  walking  my  post  the  wind  blew  the  snow  right  in  my 
face.  It  is  raining  now.  The  Rebels  have  came  back  in  pretty 
strong  force  at  Dranesville  but  they  keep  pretty  quiet  for 
fear  we  will  go  up  and  give  them  another  thrashing.  They 
might  as  well  inscribe  Dranesville  on  the  Flag  of  our  Regi- 
ment as  (they  did)  on  the  ioth  and  12th  Regiments  for  they 
did  not  fire  a shot  at  the  Battle  but  they  were  not  far  off. 

When  we  were  on  Pickett  last  time  a man  tried  get 
through  the  Line.  The  place  where  he  made  the  trial  was  a 
low  marshy  place  and  a man  could  creep  up  to  within  ten 
pacces  of  the  Sentinels  and  when  his  Back  would  be  turned 
then  he  could  run  across  and  get  among  the  trees  and  be  safe. 
This  fellow  came  from  towards  Camp  and  when  he  got  near 
the  sentinels  he  fell  and  the  Sentinel  heard  him  and  he  had 
no  Countersign.  He  took  him  prisoner  and  we  have  got  him 
yet. 

Yesterday  there  was  two  Ladies17  in  Camp  distributing 
books  and  papers  to  the  soldiers  and  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission  was  inspecting  the  Quarters,  and 
Cook-Houses.  I wish  you  could  send  us  some  Corn-Meal  as 
we  have  a good  way  of  cooking  it  now.  Some  of  the  fellows 
did  get  some  from  home  and  they  baked  as  good  Jonny 
Caskes  as  I want  to  eat.  We  can  buy  Buckwheat  flour  at  the 
Sutlers  and  when  we  get  paid  off  we  are  going  to  buy  some 
and  bake  cakes  We  can  get  east  over  at  the  Bakerey  any  time 
we  want  to.  Joe  Constercamp  is  at  the  Bakery  working.  He 
has  been  there  about  two  weeks  already  and  he  gets  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  extra.  His  part  of  the  programe  is  to  cut 
the  doe  for  each  foal  and  to  help  to  put  it  in  the  ovens  and 
take  it  out  and  to  cary  water.  There  is  three  Bakerys  for 
our  division.  Each  Backery  has  eight  ovens  and  bake  about 
twenty-six  hundred  loaves  per  day  at  each  Bakery.  That  is 
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pretty  near  as  many  as  Old  Brown  used  to  bake  dont  you 
think  so.  We  Draw  fresh  Beef  four  days  in  seven. 

\ ou  want  to  know  what  we  think  of  Jonny  Bull  coming 
over  to  fight  us.  \\  ell  I will  tell  you.  If  he  come  over  here 
you  need  not  look  for  me  untill  every  Englishman  is  driven 
out  of  Ammerica  for  I would  want  nothing  better  than  to  fight 
John  Bull  for  I never  saw  but  one  Englishman  that  I liked 
and  that  is  Banes.  But  I do  not  want  him  to  come  untill  we 
have  settled  the  Rebels.  1 hen  let  him  come  and  then  we 
will  give  him  what  we  gave  him  in  1776  and  1812  with  a 
little  extra.  1 he  Xewdlcs  are  excellent  and  are  not  quite 
done  yet  and  we  have  had  five  or  six  good  meses  of  them 
and  will  have  about  two  more.  I wish  we  had  about  twenty 
pounds  of  your  good  Butter  here  for  we  have  to  pay  the 
Sutler  thirty  cents  for  Butter  not  fit  for  frying.  As  regards 
coffee  we  get  lots  of  it  and  have  lots  to  spare  for  we  do  not 
use  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  we  draw.  Sugar  is  plenty.18 
We  always  have  a little  can  full  of  it  on  hand  in  our  tent  and 
we  spead  it  on  our  Bread  instead  of  Butter.  Tell  Conny10  if 
he  was  here  he  would  have  Company,  for  the  Major  has  his 
little  boy  here  and  he  his  the  exact  image  of  Conny  only  a 
little  taller.  lie  comes  around  in  the  tents  very  often  and 
is  a pretty  smart  little  chap.  You  had  better  cook  the  next 
Chicken  the  same  as  you  did  the  last  for  it  will  save  us  the 
trouble.  I think  I have  told  all  that  is  going  on  at  present 
so  I will  have  to  draw  to  a close.  Remember  me  all  my 
friends.  George  and  Kate,  Martha,  and  Aby,  Mrs  Sullivan, 
Mary  and  Jim,  Mrs  Dwin,  Weibly,  Weaver,  Lickleers  [Leck- 
lers],  and  all  the  rest.  I think  this  letter  will  make  up  for 
all  the  Back  Numbers.  Give  my  Congratulations  and  well 
wishes  to  the  Bride  and  Groom  and  tell  them  perhaps  I will 
be  home  to  help  to  flit  and  perhaps  not.  Henry  and  Louis 
have  not  arrived  here  yet  but  exspect  them.  I received  a 
letter  from  Charley  Fasey  on  Monday.  They  are  all  well, 
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We  are  both  well  and  send  our  love  to  all  of  you.  Tell  use 
if  Rings  is  well. 

No  more  at  presente 
from  your  Affectionate  son 
Leo  W Faller 
High  Private  Mackerel 
Brigade 

P.S.  Several  letters  stand  over  to  be  answered  in  our  next. 
This  is  the  best  portrait  of  Gen.  McClellen  I have  seen  yet.20 

If  this  letter  is  not  long  enough  let  me  know  and  I will 
write  a Rheem  full  and  send  it  to  you. 

Send  us  some  good  pens 


Letter , John  /.  and  Leo  W.  Faller  to  their  family,  February 

2,  i862. 


Camp  Pierpont 
Fair  Fax  Co  Virginia 
February  2nd  1862 

Dear  Father  & Mother,  Brothers  & Sisters 

It  is  Sunday  noon  and  as  I have  just  got  done  my  Sunday 
morning  Devotions  and  other  things  in  general,  I thought 
I would  sit  down  and  let  you  know  all  the  news  in  and 
around  old  Virginny.  We  are  both  very  well  at  present  and 
could  not  be  better.  I was  looking  for  a letter  from  home 
last  Thursday  but  we  did  not  get  one.  On  Saturday  evening 
about  five  o’clock  that  terrible  box  came  to  hand.  I froze 
on  to  it  and  took  it  to  our  house.  Mr  Mulgrew  was  present 
when  we  opened  it  and  we  gave  him  some  few  things.  He 
told  me  to  give  you  (all)  his  love.  He  looks  very  well.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  it.  Well  we  opend  it  and  took  a look 
at  the  things  and  tasted  some  of  them.  We  were  very  much 
pleased  with  all  the  articles. 

Dear  Mother,  we  were  pleased  with  the  pies  you  made 
as  they  will  come  very  handy,  when  we  have  no  bread. 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


Celc,  I don’t  think  we  will  set  up  a pie  table  for  I think  we 
can  use  all  them  ourselves.  Cele,  the  pie  I lost  in  the  city  1 
found  it  again  under  a gas  lamp  and  I eat  it  too.  It  only  had 
a little  snow  on.  Tell  .Mr  Shively  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  and  his  chickens  are  not  hard  to  take.  We  arc  going  to 
have  the  smoked  Sausage  for  supper.  Tell  Mr  Shively  we 
often  think  of  him.  Give  him  our  best  respects  and  tell  him 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  all  the  things  he  sent 
us.  Dear  Mother,  when  you  sec  Mrs  ITendel  give  her  our 
love  and  tell  her  those  pics  were  splendid.  We  cat  two  of 
them  for  dinner.  Tell  her  the  biscuits,  the  preserves,  and  the 
ketsup  were  very  nice  and  just  came  in,  in  good  time.  Cele, 
tell  her  she  ought  to  see  me  making  corncakcs.  Tell  her  I 
can  very  easily  find  the  batter  for  our  house  is  not  quite 
as  large  as  hers  and  we  have  not  quite  as  many  closets  as  she 
has.  Tell  her  we  use  our  table  for  a bed,  floor,  and  we  cut 
wood  and  dance  and  do  everything  on  it.  We  use  it  for  a 
spit-toon  in  the  day  time.  Tell  her  we  are  very  much  obliged 
for  all  the  things  she  sent.  Mother  tell  W.  Henry  that  was 
splendid  butter,  the  best  we  ever  eat,  and  we  are  very  thank- 
ful to  him  for  it.  Tell  him  I will  try  and  capture  a rebel  re- 
volver for  him  if  I ever  get  a chance.  Give  Mrs  Weibley  our 
thanks  and  tell  her  we  are  much  obliged  to  her  for  those 
pickles  as  they  taste  bully  with  our  fat  pork.  Dear  Mother, 
I am  glad  you  sent  us  the  cornmcal  for  we  were  just  thinking 
of  buying  some.  We  had  cakes  several  times  and  we  cook 
them  according  to  your  last  receipt  for  their  is  not  much 
danger  of  us  getting  milk  and  eggs.  I have  not  seen  a drop 
of  milk  since  I lift  Philadelphia  and  I dont  think  we  would 
use  any  if  we  had  it  (over  the  left).  The  dutch  cakes  are 
very  nice  and  are  not  hard  to  masticate.  That  crock  of  pre- 
serves just  suits  me  for  I like  them.  I suppose  you  know  how 
I liked  them.  Let  me  know  if  Mary  Sullivan  received  my 
letter.  I wrote  one  to  Anna  last  week  but  you  did  not  tell 
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me  if  she  got  it.  I would  of  liked  to  of  been  at  Airs.  Sullivan’s 
the  night  you  were  all  there.  I suppose  you  had  a nice  time. 
Tell  them  all  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor  they  paid 
me.  Tell  Con  that  we  are  mad  at  him  because  he  did  not 
invite  us  to  his  party.  Tell  him  we  would  not  make  any 
noise  like  the  other  little  boys.  Ask  him  if  he  don’t  think 
he  is  old  enough  to  enlist.  Tell  him  we  will  take  him  in  our 
company. 

While  I was  writing  this  letter  John  Adair21  just  past  on 
horseback  dressed  in  full  Uniform  of  a second  Lieutenant. 
He  is  a fine  looking  officer  and  we  were  all  very  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  us.  We  intend  making  him  a present  of  a 
handsome  sash,  sword  & belt.  John  is  a nice  little  fellow 
and  we  all  wish  him  good  luck  wherever  he  goes.  As  an  of- 
ficer and  a gentleman  he  cant  be  beat. 

Leo  is  going  to  eat  that  little  pie  Con  sent.  Mr  Sipe  and 
Mr  Monyer  arrived  here  last  evening  at  dark.  They  were 
in  our  tent  several  times  today  and  they  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  appearances  of  camp  life.  They  gave  us  the 
letter  Bella  had  written  and  we  did  not  receive  the  receipt 
until  after  the  box  had  arrived  but  however  all  things  are 
right  now  and  nothing  was  spoiled.  Dear  Father,  we  will 
send  you  some  money  by  Mr  Sipe,  also  a sample  of  our 
coffee  and  sugar.  We  would  of  sent  it  sooner  but  we  had  no 
chance  and  we  did  not  like  to  trust  it  by  mail.  This  is  a 
short  month  and  we  will  send  you  forty  dollars  more  before 
long.  Bella,  tell  Mr  Shively  that  we  will  wait  until  next  fall 
for  some  more  sausage.  I would  of  liked  very  much  to  have 
been  at  your  church.  I suppose  it  looks  very  nice  by  this 
time.  Bella,  you  must  hurry  up  and  practise  a good  deal  so 
you  can  play  the  Melodeon  for  them.  I am  going  to  play 
awhile  when  I get  back  but  I suppose  I will  forget  all  my 
music  by  the  time  I get  back.  Font,  tell  Min  she  might  write 
to  us  sometime.  I suppose  Jim  & you  still  serve  Mass. 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


Louis,  I want  you  to  go  to  school  and  graduate,  and  then 
go  to  college  for  I think  we  ought  to  have  one  Professional 
man  out  of  six  boys  and  not  have  all  rowdies  like  Gust  and 
Con  and  me.  LTs  three  can  burn  our  pants  and  make  enough 
of  noise  for  the  whole  house.  Tell  Con  & Gust  that  I am 
going  to  burn  them  higher  than  a kite  when  I get  home, 
dag-on  them.  Tell  Gust  I want  him  to  write  to  me.  He  can 
print  the  words.  Tell  him  if  he  don’t  I will  burn  him.  Ask 
him  if  the  Governor  accepted  their  company  yet.  Tell  them 
that  I would  not  belong  to  the  Home  Guards.  Cele,  tell 
George  Poland  that  Joe  has  sent  three  letters  within  the  last 
two  weeks  and  has  not  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them. 
Joe  is  working  at  the  Brigade  bakery.  He  gets  twenty-five 
cents  a day  extra.  There  was  three  men  taken  out  of  each 
regiment.  He  appears  to  like  it  very  well.  Bella,  I dont  think 
we  can  come  to  your  exhibition  this  time.  You  will  have  to 
excuse  us  but  we  will  take  two  tickets  and  charge  them  to 
Pap.  Leo  wants  to  write  a little  and  so  I must  conclude  by 
sending  my  love  to  all  the  loved  ones  at  home  & all  others, 
your  affectionate  brother 

John 


Dear  Folks  at  Home 

I thought  I might  as  well  put  in  a word  or  two  being  as 
John  is  writing.  The  size  of  the  box  you  sent  rather  took  me 
down  a little  when  I saw  it.  Why  we  almost  have  to  get  out- 
side of  the  tent  when  it  is  inside  for  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
our  I louse.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  Henry  and  tell  him  the 
butter  he  sent  knocks  the  Sutlers  Butter  into  Soap  Fat.  Give 
my  love  to  Mr.  Shively  and  tell  him  I exspect  to  be  home 
by  next  Fall  to  help  him  to  Butcher  and  tell  him  the  chick- 
ens and  sasuage  are  excellent  and  that  I am  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  them.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs  Hendel  and 
tell  [her]  all  the  things  she  sent  us  were  excellent  and  tell 
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her  she  ought  to  have  been  peeping  into  our  Tent  about 
dinner  time  to  day  when  we  attacked  her  pies.  She  would 
have  thought  we  were  slightly  fond  of  pies.  Give  my  love 
to  Mrs.  Weibly  and  tell  her  the  pickels  were  very  good  and 
as  my  appetite  failed  me  about  half  an  hour  after  we  received 
the  box  I had  to  eat  a pickel  to  bring  it  back.  You  ought 
to  see  [the]  sword  we  are  going  to  present  to  John  Adair 
tomorrow.  The  scabbard  is  made  of  shark-skin  mounted  with 
brass,  beautifully  carved,  and  the  Sash  is  genuine  silk  and  is 
splendid.  Colonel  [Harvey]  is  to  hand  John  the  sword  and 
make  a little  speech  got  up  exspressly  for  the  ocasion.  I am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  box  and  I think  it  is  about  the 
best  one  we  got  yet.  from  your  affectionate,  etc.,  etc, 

Leo  W.  Faller 

my  love  to  all  of  you 

Give  us  Min’s  address  and  we  will  write  her.  Received  Box. 

Two  months  earlier,  D.  R.  B.  Nevin  had  written 
that  a soldier’s  life  was  good  and  properly  rewarded. 

A man  received  thirteen  dollars  a month,  good 
clothing,  good  rations,  medical  attention  and  a hun- 
dred dollars  bounty.22  The  following  letter  from 
John  had  a notation  written  on  the  back  of  it  by 
one  of  the  parents  “Boys  sent  home  in  all  $106.00.” 

Leo  in  some  ways  saw  more  than  John  did  (though 
both  could  spin  out  events  with  little  effort),  as  his 
letter  written  later  in  February  to  a brother  shows. 

Letter , John  Faller  to  his  father , February  6,  1862. 

Camp  Pierpont 
Fair  Fax  Co  Va 
February  6th  1862 

Dear  Father. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  Thirty- five  dollars.  We  would  of 
sent  it  sooner  but  we  did  not  have  a chance.  But  I suppose  it 
is  not  to  late  to  use  yet.  We  expect  to  be  paid  again  in  about 
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five  weeks.  I suppose  you  have  received  my  letter  of  last 
Sunday  by  this  time.  I he  coffee  & sugar  we  send  is  a sample 
of  what  we  draw  and  1 think  it  is  as  good  as  what  the  folks 
at  home  get. 

Dear  Father,  we  are  livcing  high  now.  We  draw  fresh  beef 
every  other  day  and  we  fry  ours  and  make  good  gravey 
out  of  flour,  just  as  good  as  1 ever  cat  at  home.  Every 
clear  day,  we  have  to  go  out  and  practise  shooting  at  a 
target  one-hundred  and  ten  yards.  We  have  forty  rounds  to 
shoot  off.  As  their  is  nothing  of  importance  so  I think  I will 
close  by  sending  our  love  to  all  the  loved  ones  at  home. 
Write  soon 
good  bye 


from  your  obedient 
son  John 


Letter,  Leo  W.  Fuller  to  bis  brother  (unnamed) , February 
16,  1862. 

Camp  Pierpont 
Feb  1 6th  1861  [1862] 

Dear  Brother 

John  Adair  just  came  to  the  door  and  told  us  he  would 
take  anything  up  home  for  us  as  he  was  going  home  on  a 
furloug  to-morrow  morning.  We  just  came  in  from  Pickett 
this  morning.  We  had  a rather  bad  time  of  it  as  it  commenced 
to  rain  in  the  night  and  we  had  to  sit  out  in  the  Rain.  It  was 
very  cold  and  the  Rain  froze  on  us  as  fast  as  it  fell.  Our  hair 
was  full  of  ice.  About  the  middle  of  the  Afternoon  Sherman 
the  Scout 23  went  through  the  Lines.  lie  was  taking  a horse 
out  to  a Union  wommon  sent  to  her  by  Gen.  McCall  in 
place  of  one  she  lost  on  the  Day  of  the  Battle  of  Dranesville. 
If  you  would  [see]  the  Scout  when  he  has  all  his  Arms  on 
you  would  think  he  was  a Gun-Boat  going  south  by  the 
Over-Land  route.  He  carries  a Carbine,  two  Navy  Revolvers, 
one  heavy  Sabre  and  a Bowie  Knife. 
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We  received  the  news  from  Head  Quarters  this  evening 
of  the  Capture  of  Fort  Donaldsen.24  I sent  that  jolly.  Hip- 
Hip  Hurrahh.  The  Rebs  will  soon  be  played  out  and  then 
we  will  be  home.  We  get  the  news  here  sooner  than  you  do 
at  home  for  as  soon  as  the[y]  get  the  News  at  the  War  De- 
partment it  is  sent  to  all  the  Division  Head  Quarters  and  they 
send  the  news  through  the  Regiments.  When  we  receive  the 
news  of  a Victory  for  us  the  Band  of  our  Regiment  comes 
out  and  plays  all  the  National  tunes  and  Bully  for  us,  and 
we  gather  around  and  when  they  get  done  playing  we  cheer. 

We  received  the  Paper  and  Valentines  this  evening.  You 
little  Rascal  if  you  ever  sent  me  such  an  ugly  picture  again 
when  I get  home  I will  tear  a fin  off  of  you  and  burn  you 
higher  than  a kite.  We  are  fixing  up  the  Road  so  that  the 
Teams  can  get  along  better.  I was  out  on  friday  grubbing 
stone  for  the  Pike.  It  is  after  dark  too  now  and  I think  I 
will  close  as  I want  to  go  to  bed  for  I did  not  sleep  a wink 
last  night.  We  are  both  well.  Our  love  to  all  at  home  and  all 
the  neighbors.  Write  soon  and  let  us  know  if  you  got  the 
money  we  sent 


John  and  Leo  were  good  soldiers.  Their  complaints 
were  few.  In  his  next  letter  John  saved  the  best 
news  until  last. 

Letter,  John  Fuller  to  his  father  and  mother,  March  6,  1862. 


give  our  love  to  all 
My  Dear  Father  & Mother. 

We  received  your  ever  welcome  letter  the  other  day  and 
were  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well,  which  I am  happy  to 


from  your 

Brother  Leo 


we  received  a letter 
from  Min  the  other  day. 
and  will  answe  it  tomorrow 


Camp  Pierpont 
Fair  Fax  Co  Va 
March  6th  1862 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


say  we  are  enjoying  the  same  blessing  and  contented  and 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  General  McCall  issued  orders  for 
the  Colonels  of  the  different  Regiments  to  march  their  men 
about  six  or  eight  miles  each  day,  with  their  knapsacks  and 
every  thing  that  we  intend  taking  along  together  with  all 
their  traps  and  trappings,  in  order  to  make  us  accustomed  to 
long  marching.  Today  we  marched  to  Difficult  Creek  and 
back,  a distance  of  eight  miles  and  we  all  stood  it  first  rate. 
We  were  marched  up  and  down  every  day  this  week,  and 
I dont  know  how  long  it  will  last. 

^ ou  will  received  a box  of  blankets  by  express  on  Mon- 
day or  I uesday;  one  blanket  please  hand  over  to  Mr  Jacob 
Landis  also  that  square  inkstand.  One  blanket  and  the  large 
knife  give  to  Mr  George  Spangenberg,  and  the  other  two 
blankets  and  brush,  round  inkstand,  towel,  pistol  & etc  be- 
longs to  us.  You  will  find  the  names  of  the  Persons  on  the 
blankets.  That  pistol  was  given  to  me  by  a friend  of  mine 
(that  was  in  the  three  month  service)  before  I left  Brides- 
burg  and  I don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  Take  good 
care  of  it  until  I get  back.  Those  blankets  were  the  second 
ones  we  drew  and  we  won’t  be  able  to  carry  them  along. 
Most  of  the  boys  have  sent  theirs  home.  We  have  enough  of 
clothes  to  keep  us  warm  with  our  one  blanket. 

Dear  Father,  you  must  not  believe  all  the  reports  you  hear 
up  there.  We  are  under  marching  orders,  but  we  dont  know 
what  moment  we  may  move.  We  will  write  whenever  we 
move  and  let  you  know  what  we  are  doing.  The  box  came 
very  good  and  none  of  the  eggs  were  broken. 

Dear  Mother,  I boiled  those  red  beets  and  done  them  up 
according  to  orders  and  they  were  splendid.  Just  the  same 
as  I used  to  get  at  home.  The  fish  were  very  nice  and  we  are 
going  to  have  two  of  them  tomorrow  for  breakfast. 

Dear  Mother,  your  dream  came  pretty  nearly  true.  I am 
not  quite  a General  but  I was  promoted  to  Corporal  the  other 
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day.  The  Captain  sent  for  Leo  and  me  the  other  day  up  to 
his  tent  and  he  told  us  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  company 
and  he  wanted  to  appoint  one  of  us.  He  said  we  were  both 
good  boys  and  always  done  our  duty.  He  said  Leo  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  company  and  I was  the  oldest  of  the 
two  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  which  one  to  appoint  and 
then  he  said  we  should  decide  between  ourselves  and  let  him 
know.  Leo  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  me  have  it  and  so  I 
am  Corporal  Faller  but  dont  you  direct  my  letters  with  it  on 
but  just  the  same  as  before.  Dont  say  any  thing  to  any  of  the 
folks  that  have  any  one  in  the  company. 

Leo  is  on  Guard  tonight  but  will  be  in  at  eleven  o’clock 
and  can  sleep  until  three.  Then  he  has  to  go  on  again.  Dear 
Father,  you  pay  the  express  and  collect  the  one  third  from 
Mrs  Spangenberg  and  one  third  from  Mr  Landis.  Our  love 
to  all. 

your  obedient  son 
John 

Tell  Gust  & Con  I will  burn  their  arms  off  when  I get  home, 
dog-on  them 


Chapter  Four: 

MOVING  SOUTHWARD 

On  March  tenth,  the  Seventh  along  with  the  en- 
tire division  broke  up  winter  quarters  and  moved 
to  Hunter’s  Mills,  Virginia.  An  attack  was  expected 
at  Manassas  but  instead  they  found  that  the  Con- 
federates had  retreated  leaving  everything  in  ruin. 
Their  main  business  at  hand  was  the  repair  of  the 
Loudon  and  Hampshire  Railroad  two  miles  north 
of  Vienna. 

The  men  were  issued  small  shelter  tents  which 
they  used  during  the  remainder  of  their  service.1 

Letter,  Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  mother,  March  12,  1862. 

Hunters  Mills,  Va 
March  12th  1862 

Dear  Mother 

I thought  I would  write  a few  lines  this  morning  as  the 
mail  is  going  in.  We  left  Camp  Pierpont  on  Monday  about 
one  oclock  and  arrived  here  about  nine  at  night.  After  we 
got  here  ours  and  two  other  Companies  out  of  our  Regiment 
had  to  go  on  Picket  about  a mile  from  where  we  lay  so  as 
to  prevent  the  Enemy  from  coming  on  us  unprepared.  We 
lay  alongside  of  the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  RailRoad  and 
we  will  probably  have  to  stope  here  a few  days  to  fix  the 
Railroad  as  the  Rebels  have  destroyed  it  in  several  places.  As 
soon  as  it  is  repaired  we  exspect  to  move  on.  I wish  you 
could  be  here  a few  minuets  just  to  see  how  Soldiers  live.  I 
am  sitting  on  a log  alongside  of  a fire  and  the  the  Captain  is 
on  the  other  side  writing,  and  John  is  just  getting  up  from 
bed.  We  had  a lot  of  Ceader  boughs  laid  on  the  ground  and 
we  covered  [them]  with  two  blankets  and  an  overcoat.  When 
we  were  marching  Gen.  McCall  rode  along  the  line  and  the 
men  cheered  him  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  he  kept  his 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


hat  off  the  whole  time.  I must  clos  now  as  the  mail  will  go 
in  in  a few  minutes.  We  are  bothe  well  and  send  our  love 
to  all  of  you  and  to  all  the  neighbors.  I will  write  soon  again 
and  give  you  a fresh  account. 

from  your  affectionate 
Direct  as  before  Son 

Leo.  W.  Faller 

A furious  storm  broke  out  on  March  twelfth  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  the  division  again  broke 
and  marched  toward  Alexandria.  However  some 
companies  delayed  their  move  for  another  day. 

The  Regiment  went  by  foot  through  heavy  rain 
and  along  almost  impassable  muddy  roads  which 
made  the  route  endlessly  weary.  During  the  halt 
on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  one  soldier  headed 
his  letter  “Camp  Misery.”  The  next  day  (Sunday) 
the  troops  continued  their  march  and  on  Monday 
they  arrived  at  Fairfax  Station.2  Here  the  Seventh 
was  attached  to  the  First  Army  Corps.  They  had 
hoped  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army  en  route  to  the 
Peninsula  but  were  detained  four  weeks  at  camp 
near  Alexandria,  once  more  as  protectors  of  Wash- 
ington.3 The  life  of  a soldier  was  more  free  than 
it  had  been  since  September. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  and.  John  Faller 
to  his  'mother,  March  23,  1862. 

Camp  near  Alexandria 
March  31st  1861  [1862] 

Dear  Sister 

We  received  your  very  welcome  letter  yesterday  and  were 
very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well  at  Home.  We  received 
the  money  and  stamps  for  which  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  We  were  both  to  Church  this  morning  in  Alexan- 
dria. There  is  a very  nice  church  here.  It  made  me  feel  like 
old  times  when  the  choir  struck  up  and  I thought  I was  at 
home  in  the  Old  St  Patricks  at  Carlisle. 
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They  are  shipping  the  troops  off  as  fast  as  possible.  Gen. 
Smiths  Division  was  shipped  to  day.  Our  Division  will  not  get 
off  for  several  days  yet.  Last  friday  I took  a strole  around  the 
Country  to  find  the  Regiment  that  Banes  is  in.  I had  given 
up  the  hope  of  finding  the  Regiment  and  was  returning  to 
Camp  and  as  I got  near  Fort  Ellsworth  they  commenced 
firing  a salute  from  the  fort  so  I thougt  I would  take  a look 
at  it.  When  I got  within  a few  yards  of  the  fort  and  right 
under  one  of  the  guns  she  belched  out.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  this  child  then.  I thought  I was  shook  to  pieces  and  it 
nearly  deafened  me.  I got  in  the  fort  and  was  strolling  around 
inside  when  I cam  accross  two  fellows  belonging  to  the 
Regiment  Banes  belongs  to.  I went  with  them  to  the  regiment 
but  Banes  was  in  town  and  I did  not  see  him,  but  I intend 
going  over  again  in  a day  or  so. 

Captain  Henderson  has  command  of  the  Regiment  now 
as  the  Colonel  and  Lieut.  Col.  are  sick  in  Alexandria  and 
the  Major  is  Provost  Marshall  of  our  Division.  We  are  in 
Major-General  McDowell’s  Army-Corps  and  after  we  have 
arrived  at  our  destination  you  can  look  out  for  some  fighting 
for  he  is  a fighting  man.  He  is  the  General  that  fought  Bull- 
Run  and  if  his  plans  had  been  followed  we  would  have  been 
at  Richmond  three  months  ago,  but  little  Mac  will  make  it 
all  right  yet.  I guess  you  saw  the  account  of  Gen  Mc- 
Clellan’s Horse  falling  with  him  the  other  day.  It  happened 
in  Alextndria  instead  (of  at)  the  long  Bridge  as  stated  in  the 
paper.  I saw  him  just  a few  minuets  before  it  happend.  He 
was  riding  out  on  one  of  the  Piers  in  the  River  when  a plank 
broke  through  and  made  his  hors  fall.  When  the  General 
got  up  he  said  to  the  soldiers  around  him  “boys,  your  general 
came  very  near  getting  hurt,”  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode 
off  with  only  a slight  scratch  above  the  eye.  I think  I have 
told  you  all  the  news  that  I know  of  and  as  I am  getting 
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sleepy  I think  1 will  close.  We  both  send  our  love  to  all  of 
you.  and  to  all  inquiring  friends.  Write  soon 

No  more  at  present 
from  your  affectionate 
Brother  Leo  W.  Faller 
High  Private 

Dear  Mother 

We  were  at  Church  yesterday  and  I almost  forgot  I was  a 
soldier  when  the  grand  choir  struck  up.  I thought  I was  in 
Philade  You  ought  to  of  heard  the  splendid  sermon.  To- 
morrow is  the  Annunciation  and  Mass  is  at  ten  o’clock.  We 
will  both  try  and  get  to  our  duties  if  possible.  Leo  told  you 
all  the  news— 

Write  soon— your  son  Corporal  John  Faller 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  parents , March  31,  1862. 

Bivouac  near  Alexandria 
March  31st  1861  [1862] 

Dear  Parents 

We  received  your  letter  on  Saturday  and  were  glad  to 
hear  that  you  arc  all  well  at  home.  I was  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  Amanda  but  I hope  she  has  gone  to  a better 
world.  Will  Monyer,  Geo  Yantclbcrg,  Geo.  Spangenbcrg1 
and  myself  took  a stroll  across  the  country  to  see  the  sights. 
Fort  Lyons  the  largest  fort  around  this  part  of  the  Country 
lies  about  two  miles  from  [here].  She  mounts  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  of  the  largest  size  Columbiad.  We  were  along- 
side of  the  fort  but  did  not  go  inside.  There  was  a brigade 
of  troops  encamped  near  it  all  winter.  They  built  a theatre 
building  near  their  Camp  large  enough  to  seat  a thousand 
persons.  They  had  splendid  senery  and  every  thing  in  regular 
style  and  to  top  it  off  they  erected  small  Gas  works  to 
light  it  up  with,  gas  in  the  night  and  in  daylight  it  was 
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lighted  by  skyelights.  I saw  Banes  last  week  in  Alexandria. 
He  is  well  and  told  me  to  send  his  kindest  regards  to  all  of 
you.  He  says  he  is  getting  along  in  the  service  as  well  as 
ever.  The  regiment  he  is  in  sailed  a day  or  two  ago. 

We  have  a new  handle  to  our  names  now.  It  is  Co  A,  7th 
Regt.,  2nd  Brigade,  2nd  Division,  1st  Army  Corps.  What 
do  you  think  of  all  that?  But  you  may  direct  your  letter 
the  same  as  before  for  I think  we  will  get  them  any  how. 
Each  regiment  in  our  Corps  are  to  have  a Pioneer  Corps  of 
eighty  men  to  carry  an  ax  along  with  their  regular  accoutre- 
ments. I think  we  will  leave  here  pretty  soon  as  the  Sub- 
sistance  for  our  Division  was  loaded  to  day. 

It  rained  nearly  all  day  Saturday  and  Sundy  and  as  we 
have  a dry  place  to  sleep  in  we  went  to  bed  Satuardey  dinner 
time  and  slept  untill  supper  time,  got  up  made  some  Coffee, 
drank  it,  went  to  bed,  slept  untill  nine  sundey  morning,  got 
up,  made  some  Coffee,  fried  some  meat  and  crackers,  eat 
them,  went  to  bed,  slept  untill  afternoon,  got  up  and  got 
dinner  and  staid  up  untill  dark,  went  to  bed  and  slept  till 
Monday  morning,  got  up  and  as  it  was  clear  came  to  the 
conclusion  not  to  go  to  bed  untill  night.  It  is  night  now  and 
the  Drum  Corps  is  beating  Tat-too,  and  as  they  are  at  the 
Second  tune  now  I will  have  to  stop  writing  as  we  have  to 
fall  in  for  Rool  Call  at  the  third  tune.  We  are  both  well  and 
send  our  love  to  all  of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Remember 
me  to  all  the  neighbors  and  to  Uncle  Bens  and  Uncle  Henry, 
folks  and  all  the  rest. 

No  More  at  present 
from  your  Affectionate 
Son 

Leo  W.  Faller 

P.S.  Write  soon.  I heard  that  John  Gutshall  and  his  wife 
had  parted.  I wish  you  would 
let  me  know  if  it  is  correct. 
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The  President  on  March  eighth  directed  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  army  corps  with  General  Mc- 
Dowell commanding  the  First.  McClellan  in  the 
meantime  was  ordered  to  move  down  the  Chesa- 
peake and  thus  put  into  operation  his  projected 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula  advancing  toward 
Richmond. 

On  April  ninth  the  Seventh  Reserve  moved  with 
its  division  to  Manassas  Junction.  They  occupied 
the  large  log  huts  which  the  Confederate  troops 
had  built  the  previous  winter.  On  the  seventeenth 
they  advanced  to  Catlett’s  Station  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  twenty-eighth,  arriving  near  Fal- 
mouth the  next  evening.5  FIcre  they  were  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  an  action  which  never  took  place. 

Letter,  Leo  W.  F alley  to  his  sister  (Bella),  April  30,  1862. 

Falmouth  Va 
April  30th  1861  [1862] 

Dear  Sister 

As  there  is  a mail  going  in  tomorrow  I thought  I would 
write  home  as  1 may  not  get  the  chance  soon  again.  We 
have  not  got  a letter  from  home  since  we  left  Alexandria. 
Y\  e left  Catlett’s  Station  on  Monday  Morning  and  arrived 
here  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  City  of  Fredericksburg  lays 
just  across  the  Rappahannock  from  here,  but  as  the  brige 
is  burned  we  cannot  get  into  the  City.  The  Rebels  are 
fortfying  their  position  ten  miles  beyond  the  City,  and  I 
think  from  what  we  can  hear,  we  will  move  against  them 
as  soon  as  all  the  troops  gather  here.  We  can  March  to 
Richmond  in  four  days  from  where  we  are  now,  so  if  the 
next  letter  I write  is  headed  from  Richmond  you  must  not 
be  surprised;  I suppose  you  heard  of  the  skirmish  our 
Cavalry  had  here  a week  ago.  Colonel  Bayard  of  the  1st 
Pa.  Cavalry  had  another  horese  shot  from  under  him  but  he 
escaped  without  injury  to  himself. 
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Nearly  all  the  people  around  here  are  Seccessionists  and 
they  dont  take  much  trouble  to  conceal  their  sentiments. 
There  is  any  amount  of  Confederate  and  Virginia  Shin- 
plasters  around  here,  and  they  pass  in  Falmouth  as  easy  as 
United-States  Treasuary-Notes.  As  we  march  along  the 
Darkeys  flock  in  droves  to  see  us  and  when  we  rest  and 
the  Band  plays  you  ought  to  see  the  capers  they  cut,  for 
they  never  heard  a Band  before.  One  old  Darkey  woman 
says  she  “Laughs  her  plentiful”  efer  since  we  came  along. 
The  Regiment  Captain  Kuhns  Company  is  in  is  at  Manassas 
Junction.  It  came  there  the  day  we  left  Manassas  for  Cat- 
lett’s station.  Ben  Smith  and  some  more  of  the  boys  were 
down  at  the  Station  to  see  us  last  Sunday.  Tell  Mrs.  Smith 
Ben  is  well  and  in  good  spirits.  Tell  Cony  I saw  about 
Thirty  little  nigs  all  about  his  size  in  one  house.  “O  but 
em  was  black.”  Salt  sells  here  for  one  dollar  a Quart,  Coffee 
$1.25,  Sugar  37  V2  to  50  cts,  and  Tea  $4.00  per  pound.  John 
is  just  making  a segar  off  some  secesh  tobacco  that  some  of 
the  boys  got  at  a house  not  far  from  here.  We  were  paid 
off  on  last  Monday  week,  and  we  were  mustered  for  pay 
to  day  again  but  I dont  know  when  we  will  be  paid.  You 
will  find  a bit  of  Paper  in  this  letter.  Just  hand  it  over  to 
Pap  and  tell  him  to  invest  it  in  Confederate  Bonds.  Answer 
this  as  soon  as  you  get  it  so  we  will  get  it  soon,  and  tell  us 
if  you  got  the  letter  we  wrote  from  Manassas.  Give  our 
love  to  all  the  neighbors  and  to  all  of  Uncles  folks.  Our 
love  to  all  at  home 

No  More  at  present 
from  your  Affectionate 
Brother 

Leo  W.  Faller 
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Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  and  John  to  the  “ folks  at  home”  May 
24,  1862. 


Camp  near  Falmouth 
Stafford  Co  Va  May  24th  (1862) 

Dear  folks  at  home. 

YV  e received  your  ever  welcome  letter  yesterday  morning 
and  were  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well  and  we  hope  Gusty 
will  be  well  soon.  I was  surprised  when  I read  in  your  last 
letter  that  you  heard  I was  down  with  the  Typhoid  Fever 
and  was  in  the  I Iospital.  Why  I never  had  the  slightest 
touch  of  it.  One  day  I had  a chill  and  the  next  two  days  I 
had  fever  from  the  effects  of  the  chill  but  I got  it  checked 
in  time  and  since  that  (which  was  two  weeks  ago)  I never 
felt  better  in  my  life.  We  are  both  well  and  hearty  and  we 
just  drew  fresh  bread,  which  we  can  put  away  at  two  meals. 
Judging  from  that  our  appetites  are  in  good  order.  We  draw 
fresh  beef  very  often.  Leo  is  just  going  on  guard.  Yesterday 
we  all  drew  a pair  of  new  shoes  and  each  man  drew  a pair 
of  white  lcggens.  Won’t  our  Regiment  look  nice  with 
them  on. 

Yesterday  afternoon  about  two  o’clock  orders  came  to 
get  ready  to  go  [on]  review.  The  whole  Pa.  Reserves  was 
marched  out  about  two  miles  on  a nice  field  and  were  drawn 
up  in  review.  Presently  we  saw  a body  of  horsemen  in  the 
distance,  and  when  they  come  up  the  artillery  fired  a salute. 
We  soon  saw  who  they  were.  They  consisted  of  old  “Uncle 
Abe”  the  President  of  these  little  United  states,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Gen  McDowell  and  a host  of  Generals  & officers  & 
staff.  They  rode  in  front  of  the  whole  line  and  such  cheering 
you  never  heard  and  the  bands  struck  up  which  made  it  a 
grand  sight.  Uncle  Abe  rode  in  front  the  whole  time  with 
his  hat  off.  He  looked  first  rate.  But  the  best  of  all  after  it 
was  over.  Gen  McCall  told  us  that  the  President  was  highly 
pleased,  and  [that]  Secretary  Stanton  said  it  was  the  finest 
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body  of  men  he  has  seen  during  the  war.  Bully  for  him.  He 
ought  to  know.  Gen  Shield’s  Division  arrived  the  other  day. 
They  look  very  hard,  but  they  have  seen  rough  times.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  camp  now.  We  expect  orders  to 
move  every  minute.  I think  the  President  came  here  to 
hurry  McDowell  up.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Font,  I think  you  had  better  go  to  school  a few  years 
yet  and  then  you  can  stand  in  a store.  Tell  Conny  we  both 
give  that  riddle  up  for  a bad  job.  Tell  him  he  will  have  to 
tell  us  in  the  next  letter.  Smiths  boys  are  both  well  but  I 
think  they  will  be  put  in  Gen  Ord’s  Division.  Dear  mother, 
I would  like  to  be  in  Carlisle  to  go  along  with  you  to 
cousin’s  Col’s.  I guess  you  will  have  a nice  time.  Dear  Father, 
tell  Mr  Harder  I saw  his  son  James  about  ten  miles  below 
Manassas.  He  was  very  well  then.  Their  regt.  which  is  the 
1 2th  P.R  was  guarding  the  Orange  & Alexandria  R.R..  They 
remained  there  some  time  after  we  left  and  when  the  regt. 
came  up  here  they  reported  several  killed  by  Guerillas  who 
attacked  the  stragglers  when  the  Regiment  marched.  It  don’t 
pay  to  fall  back  on  a march  in  these  parts,  excuse  this  short 
letter  as  I had  not  much  to  write  and  I was  in  a hurry.  We 
are  both  very  well— 

Write  soon  Good  bye 

no  more  from 
your  dutiful  sons 
John  & Leo 

The  days  along  the  Rappahannock  in  front  of  Fred- 
ericksburg lengthened  and  the  men  of  the  Seventh 
were  little  aware  of  the  struggles  of  the  various 
commands  within  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
official  orders,  the  military  situation  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  that  on  the  Peninsula  where  Mc- 
Clellan had  gathered  his  forces.  Optimism  and 
rumor  shared  the  thoughts  of  the  soldier  whose  life 
in  this  period  was  pleasantly  uneventful. 
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Letter , Leo  IV . Faller  to  his  sister  (unnamed)  June  2,  1862. 

Camp  near  Fredericksburg 
Va  June  2nd  1862 

Dear  Sister 

We  received  your  welcome  letter  this  morning  and  were 
glad  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well  at  Home.  I suppose  you 
had  a rather  exciting  [time]  of  it  when  you  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Gen.  Banks,  and  the  Pasage  through  town  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Gallant  1st  Maryland.  I suppose  that  Regi- 
ment was  like  the  New-York  Fire  Zouaves  at  Bull-Run 
when  they  received  orders  to  retreat.  Xo  one  ordered  them 
to  Halt  and  so  a great  many  did  not  quit  retreating  untill 
they  got  to  New  "S  ork.  There  was  one  whole  Company  of 
the  1 st  Maryland  Regiment  came  into  Manassas  junction 
after  the  fight.  When  Gen-McDowcll  received  the  news  of 
the  Defeat  of  Banks  he  Despatched  Genrals  King,  Ord  and 
Shields  to  cut  off  Jacksons  Rcatrcat  and  you  know  how  by 
this  time  how  hansomcly  they  done  it.K  If  Jackson  falls  in 
with  Gen  Ord  he  will  be  handled  rather  roughly  for  Ord  is 
the  man  to  pit  against  Jackson.  Captain  Seymore  of  Co  C 
Battery  of  our  Division  was  apponted  Brigadier  General  of 
the  3rd  Brigade  and  Ord  made  a Major  General  with  the 
Command  of  a Division.  Our  Division  was  left  here  alone 
and  it  was  reported  that  twenty  thousand  Rebels  were  going 
to  attackt  us  so  the  1st  Brigade  wich  was  in  beyond  Freder- 
icksburg was  brought  this  side  of  the  River  and  every  dis- 
position made  to  give  the  Rebels  a warm  reception  but  they 
have  not  came  yet. 

We  have  a pretty  nice  time  of  it  now  no  work  to  do  and 
very  little  drilling  as  the  weather  is  to  warm  and  the  Officers 
are  as  lazy  as  the  men.  In  the  evenings  we  have  lots  of  fun 
with  the  Contrabands0  there  are  a good  many  in  our  Regi- 
ment, Big  and  little,  and  in  the  evenings  we  get  them  in  our 
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street  and  make  two  or  three  Pat  for  the  others  while  they 
dance.  I tell  you  it  is  the  Most  amusing  thing  that  I have 
seen  since  we  came  to  Virginia  and  as  funds  are  a little 
scarce  with  us  at  present  we  give  the[m]  Suttler  Tickets10 
for  dancing. 

It  is  Guard-Mount  now  and  the  Band  is  playing.  Now 
the  Guard  is  passing  the  Officer  of  the  Day  in  Review.  John 
was  Corporal  of  the  Guard  yesterday.  He  come  off  this 
morning  as  soon  as  the  new  Guard  is  mounted.  We  raised 
money  enough  in  the  Regiment  to  buy  the  Band  a New 
set  of  Silver  Cornet  Instruments  and  when  they  come  on  we 
will  have  the  best  Band  in  the  Divison.  The  members  are 
all  from  Cumberland  but  three.  I wis  you  could  see  the 
Captain’s  Big  Contraband  shake  his  feet  in  the  evening  and 
when  he  pats  for  the  others  to  dance  he  twists  himself  up 
in  all  kinds  of  shapes.  We  Draw  fresh  Bread  nearly  every 
day  now  and  fresh  Beef  three  times  a week.  Our  Colonel11 
has  been  carrying  on  rather  high  lately  and  he  is  to  be  Court 
Martialed  to  day  and  it  would  be  a blessing  to  the  Regiment 
if  he  would  be  Cash-shiered  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
We  have  confidence  in  him  as  a Military  Commander  but 
nearly  every  man  in  the  Regiment  hates  him  as  a man  and 
I think  if  he  is  dismissed  we  will  ask  Gen.  Meade  to  get  us  a 
Regular  Army  Officer  for  Colonel. 

We  have  a splendid  Brigadier  General.  He  is  a Philadel- 
phian and  a graduate  of  West  Point.  When  he  gives  a com- 
mand to  the  Brigade  on  Drill  it  makes  every  man  jump,  but 
if  a private  goes  to  him  he  will  listen  to  him  and  talk  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  would  to  an  Officer.12  He  dont  like  our 
Colonel  and  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  him  thrown 
out.  Seargent  Kenyon13  of  our  Company  died  at  Meridan 
Hospital  near  Washington  last  week.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  Company  and  every  one  was  sorry  to 
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hear  of  his  death.  Pap  knows  his  father  well.  He  lives  up  by 
the  Burnt  House  up  the  Walnut-Bottom  Road.  Seargent- 
I lolmes  and  I were  arranging  matters  for  a visit  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hastings  after  the  war  is  over.  I suppose  you  know  the 
Seargent.  He  is  that  little  fellow  about  seven  feet  high. 

It  is  afternoon  now  and  the  sun  is  awful  hot,  I had  to 
quit  writing  this  morning  to  go  on  drill.  There  are  four 
Contrabands  in  our  Company,  three  of  them  were  hired  to 
cook  for  different  messes.  Our  mess  was  going  to  get  one 
but  the  chap  couldent  dance  so  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
not  to  have  him  but  the  next  Mess  to  hired  him.  They  give 
them  five  dollars  a month  and  they  can  take  snap  jugement 
for  as  much  as  he  can  eat.  Snakes  and  Wood-ticks  bother  us 
a great  deal.  This  morning  [when]  the  boys  in  our  mess 
got  a wake  they  saw  a large  snake  crawling  over  their 
blankets.  There  has  been  a good  many  snakes  killed  inside 
of  the  Bunks.  I had  three  wood-ticks  on  me  already.  The 
box  that  was  sent  to  Monyer  arrived  here  this  afternoon. 
Nearly  everything  was  spoiled  that  was  in  it.  The  dry  beef 
was  good. 

It  was  rumored  in  Washington  that  the  Reserve  Corps 
was  in  full  retreat  for  the  Potomac  and  President  Lincoln 
sent  a Despatch  to  Generali  McCall  to  know  the  facts.  The 
General  sent  a despatch  stating  that  the  report  was  not  true 
and  that  he  never  contemplated  a retreat  and  that  he  would 
not  have  drawn  the  ist  Brigade  from  across  the  River  but 
he  had  to  obey  his  Superior  officer.  I see  by  the  letter  that 
came  in  the  box  that  you  want  to  know  how  my  beard  is 
progressing.  I just  had  my  Imperial  a la  Napolian  blocked 
out  this  morning.  I think  this  letter  is  long  enough  for  this 
time,  so  I will  have  to  stop.  Remember  me  Weavers,  Weibly, 
Mrs  Noble,  Geo.  & Kate,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbors 
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and  to  Uncles  folks  & our  love  to  all  at  home.  Write 
More  anon. 

from  your  Affectionate 
Brother 

Leo  W.  Faller 
Co  A 7th  Regt  Infantry 
Penn  Reserve  Voll  Corps 
2nd  Brigade  Gen.  Meade 
2nd  Division  Gen.  McCall 
1 st  Army  Corps 

Gen.  Irwin.  McDowell.  Comdg 
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soon. 


Chapter  Five: 

THE  PENINSULA  TO  ANTIETAM 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  General  Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsula  campaign  held  the  attention  of 
Washington  and  the  entire  nation.  Were  it  success- 
ful and  Richmond  captured,  prestige  would  rebound 
to  the  credit  of  McClellan,  reinvigorate  the  North, 
and  sink  the  South  into  an  abyss  of  uncertainty 
while  giving  Europe  second  thoughts  about  aiding 
the  Confederacy. 

The  plan  was  McClellan’s  own,  but  the  project  was 
commenced  with  many  reservations  and  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  administration.  Almost 
weekly  new  orders  from  the  President’s  Office 
seemed  to  weaken  the  original  grand  strategy  of 
the  former  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac:  a large  force  was  detained  in  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  Washington,  McDowell’s  Corps 
was  held  between  Richmond  and  the  Federal  Capital 
and  a new  Department  was  set  up  in  the  Shenan- 
doah area. 

On  April  second,  General  McClellan  arrived  at 
Fort  Monroe.  Two  days  later  with  a considerable 
body  of  men  (58,000),  he  advanced  and  laid  seige 
to  Yorktown.  Not  until  a month  later,  on  March 
fourth,  when  the  size  of  his  army  was  nearly 
doubled,  did  McClellan  attack  and  move  forward 
to  Williamsburg  which  was  assaulted  the  next  day. 
Lincoln  under  pressure  by  those  opposing  Mc- 
Clellan and  himself  distressed  by  what  he  feared 
were  weakened  defenses  of  Washington,  attempted 
to  goad  his  general  into  motion,  in  the  meantime 
unwittingly  helping  to  cripple  McClellan’s  strategy 
by  orders  to  McDowell,  on  the  far  side  of  Rich- 
mond, first  to  move  forward  and  then,  after  Bank’s 
retreat,  to  hold  ground. 

The  Union  Army  slowly  advanced  to  the  Chicka- 
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hominy  River,  which  it  straddled.  The  Confederates 
under  J.  E.  Johnston  struck  at  Seven  Pines  (Fair 
Oaks)  on  May  31.  This  major  battle,  and  a bloody 
one,  pushed  back  the  Southern  forces  toward  Rich- 
mond seven  miles  away.  Johnston  was  wounded  and 
Lee  for  the  first  time  became  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.1 
For  three  more  weeks  General  McClellan  again 
delayed,  bringing  up  his  troops  and  neatly  arrang- 
ing them.  Me  continued  to  urge  Washington  to 
send  more  men.  General  McDowell  in  consequence 
was  ordered  to  move  forward  toward  Richmond 
“to  cooperate  with  Major-General  McClellan. ” 
General  McCall’s  Division,  which  included  the 
Seventh  Reserves,  was  already  en  route.2 
Joyful  at  the  expectation  of  taking  part  in  an  attack 
on  Richmond,  the  division  embarked  on  transports 
June  9,  arriving  at  White  House,  a staging  area  on 
the  Pamunkey  River.  From  here  the  troops  went  by 
railroad  to  the  front.3 

Leo  wrote  home  as  soon  as  possible.  His  division 
would  have  another  week  of  respite. 

Letter , Leo  IF.  Fuller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  June  19,  1862. 

Army  before  Richmond 
June  19th  1862 

Dear  Sister 

W e received  your  letter  this  afternoon  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well  at  Home.  We  move[d]  from 
the  Rail-Road  yesterday  to  the  Chickahominy  and  we  now 
hold  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
We  are  attached  to  General  Fitz  John  Porters  “Army  Corps.” 
Richmond  is  about  four  miles  from  here. 

We  have  a right  lively  time  here  as  we  can  see  the  Rebels 
very  plainly  across  the  River  which  at  this  point  is  not 
wider  than  the  Letort  Springs.4  The  Rebels  opened  fire  on 
one  of  our  Batters  about  an  hour  ago  but  ours  silenced  the 
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Rebel  Battery  in  less  than  an  hour.  While  they  were  firing 
we  could  see  the  shells  expoding  rigt  over  the  Rebel  Battery. 

Our  Battery  is  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  our  Camp. 
Yesterd  the  two  batters  were  fireing  at  each  other  all  after- 
noon and  towards  evening  there  was  a pretty  severere  skirm- 
ish between  some  Infantry  of  Gen.  Franklin’s  divison  and  the 
Rebels.  The  Rebels  mus  be  reinforceing  their  position  in 
front  of  our  Divison  as  we  could  see  a great  many  Regiments 
comeing  up  to  them.  A few  minuets  ago  we  could  hear  one  of 
their  Bands  playing  very  distinctly  and  last  evening  one  of 
their  Bands  played  Yankee-Doodle.  Yesterday  evening  even- 
ing [sic]  I got  Major  Lymans  Field  Glass  to  take  a better  look 
at  them.  I saw  a Rebel  Flag  on  a pole  alongside  of  a Barn. 
Our  Camp  is  right  in  Range  of  a Batter  of  thirty-six  pounders 
belonging  to  the  Rebels  but  fourtunately  for  us  they  cant 
get  the  Range  of  the  Camp  on  account  of  a Dense  woods  in 
front  of  us  while  we  by  going  about  one  hundred  yards 
through  the  woods  to  a hill,  we  can  see  all  their  movement. 
We  have  a lot  of  Berdan  Sharp-Shooters5  stationed  in  the  trees 
along  the  Bank  of  the  River  to  prevent  the  Enemy  making 
any  sudden  movement  against  us.  Our  Regiment  goes  out  on 
Pickett  tomorrow.  I suppose  you  have  all  heard  of  old  Seth 
one  of  Berdans  Sharp  shoothers.  The  old  chap  kept  the  Rebels 
from  useing  one  of  their  Guns  at  York-town.  The  old  fellow 
was  killed  a couple  weeks  ago  by  a Rebel  Sharpshooter. 

The  night  that  the  Elipce  was  we  were  on  the  Transports 
and  Anchored  in  the  Paumankey  [Pamunkey]  River.  I was 
awake  at  the  time  of  the  Eclipcc  but  did  not  get  up  to  see  it. 
The  ist  and  3rd  Brigades  of  our  Divison  have  gone  to  Mech- 
anicsville  about  three  miles  from  here,  but  as  the  orders 
were  to  have  five  days  Rations  and  as  our  Brigade  had  but 
three  General  Mead  would  not  take  us  up  untill  we  get  five. 
Ffe  says  he  is  not  going  to  have  the  hollering  Crackers  at 
him  if  he  can  help  it. 
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(Friday  June  20th)  \estcrday  a Rebel  deserter  came  over 
to  our  Lines  and  gave  himself  up.  He  brought  all  his  Ac- 
coutrements with  him.  1 he  day  we  came  here  a little  fellow 
came  over  to  our  lines  with  Richmond  papers.  Up  to  Sunday 
last  he  says  he  was  selling  them  to  the  Rebels  but  as  he  did 
not  sell  out  over  there  he  concluded  to  come  over  to  us  and 
sell  them.  He  was  taken  to  Head-Quarters  and  the  General 
came  to  the  Conclusion  that  he  was  to  smart  a boy  to  let  go 
back  again  and  he  was  detained  accordingly. 

\\  riting  paper  is  very  scarce  here  and  sells  at  ten  cent  a 
sheet.  I wish  you  would  send  us  some  by  mail.  We  have 
enough  to  do  us  awile  yet.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  boys  of 
our  Company  that  are  home  on  a Furlough.  1 heard  that 
James  Caliou  was  home  I saw  him  at  White-House  Landing 
when  our  Brigade  was  there  I suppose  some  of  our  boys  give 
a woful  account  of  Affairs  in  Dixie  Land  but  I am  only  be- 
ginning to  get  interested  and  like  soldering  as  well  as  I did 
at  Camp  Wayne.  Joe  Kuster  is  well  and  sends  his  best 
respects  to  all  of  you.  He  says  he  exspects  to  be  in  Richmond 
in  a few  days.  He  wants  you  to  tell  George  and  Kate  to 
write  to  him  soon  as  he  is  anxious  to  hear  from  them.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any  music  here  at  all  and  I have 
not  heard  the  Tap  of  a Drum  since  we  have  been  here, 
except  the  Rebels  Drums  and  I tell  you  it  is  a little  dry 
soldering  without  music. 

Airs.  Smead’s  son  John7  is  here.  Lie  commands  a Battery 
of  Regular  Artillery  and  he  has  been  amusing  the  Rebels 
the  last  three  days  with  a few  shells  every  day.  The  Battery 
that  shelled  the  Rebels  yesterday  lost  one  man  killed  while 
the  Rebs  mus  have  lost  a good  many  as  our  shells  expoded 
right  among  them,  Our  Battery  dispersed]  a Regiment  of 
Rebs  yesterday.  They  were  marching  in  an  opening  in  the 
woods  when  we  droppe[d]  a few  shells  Right  among  them. 
When  they  saw  the  sheels  comeing  they  skedadled*  in  double 
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quick  time.  The  mail  is  going  out  in  a few  minuets  so  I 
must  get  my  letter  in  or  it  wont  go  today  Give  my  love  to 
all  the  neighbors  and  all  inquiring  friends.  We  both  send  our 
love  to  all  of  you  at  Home,  Tell  George  Foland  that  our 
Bull  of  Fare  is  not  quite  as  sumptuous  as  his.  Ours  is  Mc- 
Clellen  Tea,  Biscuits,  Salt  Pork,  and  Coffee.  Write  soon 

No  More  at  present 
from  your  affectionate 
Brother 

Leo  W.  Faller 

Lee  and  Jackson  now  pushed  toward  the  enemy 
lying  in  front  of  the  defenses  of  Richmond.  Soon 
the  opposing  armies  clashed,  beginning  a conflict 
known  as  the  “Seven  Days.”  That  week  of  exhaust- 
ing and  bitter  fighting  began  at  Mechanicsville, 

June  26,  and  proceeded  through  Gaines’  Mill,  June 
27,  Savage  Station,  June  29,  and  White  Oak  Swamp 
(Charles  City  Cross  Roads),  June  30.  McClellan 
moving  up  from  the  Chickahominy,  changed  his 
base  from  the  White  House  to  Harrison’s  Landing 
on  the  James  River.  Near  here,  at  Malvern  Hill  on 
July  1,  the  final,  terrible  struggle  was  fought,  be- 
coming one  of  the  war’s  most  gruelling  battles. 
Official  records  account  it  a Union  victory.  Rich- 
mond, however,  was  not  taken;  Lincoln,  vexed  and 
grieved,  sought  a solution  toward  military  success. 

The  Seventh  had  been  tried  in  battle  and  its  strength 
and  courage  proved  notable.  Hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day,  the  feverish  pitch  was  undiminished 
and  at  times  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand.  Moving 
toward  Savage  Station  the  task  of  the  Reserves  had 
been  to  protect  the  reserve  battery  of  the  entire 
army  and  supply  trains.  Their  march  was,  more- 
over, encumbered  by  a drove  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred cattle.  The  troops  who  had  fought  so  valiantly 
at  Mechanicsville  and  Gaines’  Mill  earned  a short 
respite  by  order  of  General  McCall.  But  the  order 
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had  scarcely  been  given  when  rhe  regiments  met  a 
head-on  attack  by  advancing  Confederates.  In  the 
conflict  that  followed  a close  struggle  with  musket 
butts  and  bayonets  took  place.  Supplies  were  safely 
moved  forward  to  Malvern  Hill  against  every  ob- 
stacle. 1 lie  Seventh  did  not  take  part  in  this  culmin- 
ating conflict  on  the  following  day.  Exhausted,  the 
regiment  was  held  in  reserve.  On  July  second  the 
\\  hole  army  withdrew  to  1 Iarnson’s  Landing.  1 lerc 
it  set  up  camp  and  staked  out  fortifications.9  Casual- 
ties were  so  many  it  was  difficult  to  tally  them.10 
Soon  after  the  fighting  was  over,  Leo  and  John 
wrote  home.  Only  John’s  undated  short  note  re- 
mains. Finally  on  July  twelfth,  Leo  wrote  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  battles  they  had  experienced. 


Letter,  John  l.  F alley  to  his  parents , undated. 

Dear  Parents.  As  Leo  was  writing  I thought  I would  write 
a few  words  to  let  you  know  that  I am  alive  and  hearty.  1 
went  through  three  battles,  and  thank  God  we  both  came 
off  safe.  I suppose  you  have  not  heard  from  us  for  a good 
while,  but  we  have  written  three  or  four  letters  since  we 
joined  the  Army  before  Richmond  but  they  have  been 
stopped  somewhere.  \\  e received  your  welcome  letter  yes- 
terday afternoon  after  Leo  was  done  writing.  1 am  glad  to 
hear  Min  is  in  the  city.  She  will  have  a nice  time.  Mr  Mul- 
grew  requested  me  to  tell  his  folks  that  lie  is  well  & hearty 
& came  off  the  field  without  a scratch.  Paper  & stamps  arc 
scarce  and  lie  could  not  get  any.  The  rebels  have  our  knap- 
sacks. 'Fell  John  Sites  to  tell  his  aunt  that  her  son  Samuel  is 
very  well  and  came  off  safe.  He  asked  us  to  do  so.  Write 
as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter  and  we  will  give  you  a full 
account  of  the  killed  & wounded  of  Company  A — 

M rite  soon  your  obedient  son 

John 
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Letter,  Leo  W.  Fuller  to  the  “ Folks  at  Home,"  July  i2, 
1862. 

Camp  near  Harrisons  Landing 
James  River  Va  July  12th  1862 

Dear  Folks  at  Home 

This  is  Satuarday  Evening  and  I suppose  you  are  all  en- 
joying yourselves  prominading  around  the  pleasant  streets  of 
old  Carlisle.  A few  minuets  ago  all  the  Regiment  of  our 
Divison  were  drawn  up  in  Line  in  front  of  our  Camps  to  see 
our  bully  little  General  McClellen.  I wish  all  of  you  could 
have  seen  him  as  he  came  up  to  our  Regiment.  He  lifted  his 
cap  off  his  head  and  we  presented  Arms  and  gave  three 
cheers.  I tell  you  he  looked  pleased.  You  people  at  Home 
have  not  the  least  Idea  of  what  the  soldiers  of  this  Army 
think  of  McClellen.  Whenever  they  see  him  it  matters  nought 
what  they  are  doing,  wether  fighting  eating  or  doing  anything 
else,  they  jump  up  and  cheer  him  and  cheer  as  long  as  he 
is  in  sight. 

We  all  feel  very  sorry  of  the  loss  of  Generals  McCall  and 
Reynolds  and  the  wounding  of  General  Meade.  General 
Meade  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  untill  his  wounds  are  healed. 
He  was  wounded  very  severely  and  when  we  found  out 
that  he  was  wounded  we  all  felt  like  crying  for  he  has  been 
almost  like  a Father  to  the  boys  of  his  brigade.  He  did  not 
want  to  take  our  Brigade  into  Action  of  Monday  the  30th 
of  June  for  he  said  we  were  too  much  exhausted,  but  we 
had  to  go  in  and  I think  we  done  our  best.  Gen  Seymore 
has  Command  of  our  Division  but  we  dont  like  him.  Nearly 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  Division  are  down  on  him  and 
we  are  all  waiting  anxiously  for  Gen  Meade  to  get  well  and 
for  when  he  comes  he  takes  command  as  he  is  Seymores 
Senior  and  therefor  takes  command  of  the  Division  accord- 
ing to  the  Army  Regulations. 

Sunday  Evening 
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If  any  one  tells  you  that  the  Rebels  will  not  fight  just  tell 
them  to  come  down  to  this  neck  of  country  and  try  them  on. 
I suppose  that  some  of  the  wounded  boys  of  our  Company 
are  home  by  this  time. 

(Tuesday)  We  received  your  letter  this  morning  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  We  had  almost  given  up 
the  Idea  of  getting  a letter  for  we  thought  that  they  kept 
our  letters  at  Fortress  Monroe.  I saw  Banes  yesterday  he  is 
still  in  the  service  but  he  says  their  Band  will  be  discharged 
soon  and  he  is  going  to  quit  soldering.  He  is  well  and  sends 
his  best  respects  all  of  you. 

I will  give  you  a little  idea  now  of  the  fighting  that  was 
done  lately.  On  Thursday  morning  the  day  the  Battle  of 
iMcchanicsvillc  was  fought,  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
inspection  by  General  McClellen  at  eleven  oclock,  so  we 
cleaned  our  Arms  and  Brightened  our  Brass  and  put  on  our 
best  looks  for  the  General,  but  he  did  not  come  and  we  layed 
around  Camp  untill  dinner  time  when  an  order  came  to  pull 
up  stakes.  So  we  got  every  thing  packed  ready  for  marching 
when  about  three  oclock  we  heard  fireing  about  half  a mile 
from  where  we  were.  We  were  marched  to  where  the  fight- 
ing was  going  on  and  as  soon  as  we  got  there  our  regiment 
was  ordered  to  be  deployed  as  Skirmishers  on  the  left  to 
prevent  the  Rebels  from  turning  that  flank  and  taking  a 
Battery  stationed  near  us  which  was  supported  by  the 
twelfth  regiment.  The  Rebels  charged  that  battery  three 
times  and  each  time  they  were  driven  [back]  with  great 
slaughter.  When  they  came  up  the  third  time  the  Battery 
and  Infantry  held  their  fire  till  the  Rebels  got  within  forty 
feet  of  us  when  we  opened  on  them  with  canister  and  drove 
them  back  with  such  slaughter  as  to  keep  them  from  at- 
temting  it  again.  Well  the  fireing  kept  up  untill  nine  oclock 
at  night  when  the  fireing  ceased  on  both  sides.  We  layed  on 
our  Arms  all  night  listing  to  the  moans  of  the  wounded 
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Rebels  who  were  left  on  the  field,  our  wounded  having  been 
all  taken  off. 

Just  before  day  break  on  Friday  morning  we  were  drawn 
off  the  Field  and  ordered  to  Gaines  Hill  about  two  miles 
from  where  we  were.  We  layed  in  line  untill  four  in  the 
Evening  (the  fighting  was  going  on  all  day)  when  we  were 
ordered  into  Action.  Our  Regiment  was  ordered  to  the  left 
to  support  Gen  Butterfield.  We  were  double  quicked  to  the 
left  and  when  we  got  there  we  were  going  to  lay  down  as 
we  always  do,  when  we  are  not  fireing,  when  Gen  Butter- 
field said  boys  dont  lay  down  we  can  whip  the  Rascals 
standing  up.  But  the  sheels  began  to  come  so  thick  that  he 
ordered  us  to  lay  down.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Rebels  were  trying  to  force  the  sight  of  Butterfields  Brigade 
and  we  were  orderd  up  so  we  double  quicked  to  were  we 
were  wanted  which  was  on  the  right  of  a Rhoade  Island 
Battery  and  on  the  Edge  of  a deep  Ravine  with  the  Rebels 
on  the  other  side.  We  poured  volley  after  Volley  into  them 
and  the  Battery  raked  them  with  grape  and  canister  untill 
we  had  the  ravines  piled  full  of  dead  rebels,  but  the  Rebels 
were  too  strong  for  us  and  we  had  to  fall  back  about  a 
quarter  of  a Mile  when  we  met  the  Irish  Brigade  under  Gen 
Meagher  coming  up.  The  broken  Regiments  were  rallied  in 
the  rear  of  Meagher’s  Brigade  while  the  Irish  Boys  charged 
the  Rebels  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Ravine  and  by  that 
time  it  was  dark  and  the  fireing  had  ceased. 

The  next  morning  at  1 o’clock  we  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy  blew  up  the  bridge  and  marched  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  River  where  we  rested  untill  about  ten  oclock 
at  night  when  we  took  up  the  line  of  March  again.  We 
marched  all  that  night  and  next  day  untill  dark  when  our 
Regiment  with  a Battery  of  Artillery  was  ordered  on  Pick- 
ett. We  went  out  in  Advance  of  the  whole  Army  and  the 
next  day  we  were  told  by  some  prisoners  we  took  . . . that 
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we  were  inside  of  their  lines  and  that  they  had  opened  up 
their  lines  on  purpose  to  draw  us  in  but  they  heard  us  talk 
of  Brigades  supporting  us  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  to  strong  for  them  and  they  thought  they 
would  wait  untill  morning,  but  we  slipped  off  before  day 
light  and  when  they  came  to  look  for  us  we  were  gone. 
That  was  on  Sunday  night. 

Monday  being  the  last  of  June  we  were  Mustered  for  pay. 
\V  hen  the  Roll  was  called  there  was  a great  many  names 
missing  that  had  answered  at  the  last  Muster.  About  an  hour 
after  we  got  through  Muster  we  were  put  in  position  to 
receive  the  Enemy  who  were  reported  comeing  by  our 
Scouts.  After  the  Action  commenced  our  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  Charge  and  rout  the  Enemy  from  a woods  where 
they  were  concealed.  \\  hen  we  got  up  to  the  woods  and 
had  fired  a couple  of  volleys  a Regiment  of  Rebels  came  up 
on  our  right  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  Bat- 
teries so  as  to  give  the  Artillery  a chance  to  shove  a little 
Grap  and  Cannister  among  the  Rebels  which  they  did  with 
good  effect.  When  we  fell  back  to  the  Batteries  we  layed 
down  in  front  of  it,  when  Gen  Kearney  came  up  and  ordered 
us  to  go  behind  the  Battery.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
I lost  sight  of  John  and  the  ist  Regiment  being  nearer  us 
I got  into  it  and  helped  to  retake  a Battery  the  Rebels  had 
taken.  We  went  across  the  field  double-quick  and  made  the 
Rebels  flyc  before  us.  When  the  Regiment  halted  I saw 
some  of  our  men  bringing  in  some  Rebel  prisoners  and  I 
though  I would  like  to  take  a prisoner  but  I came  near  being 
taken  prisoner  myself,  for  as  I was  leaning  against  a tree 
taking  observations  before  going  farther  I spied  a Regiment 
of  Rebels  marching  over  to  where  the  ist  was  and  if  they 
would  have  got  there  before  me,  my  communications  would 
have  been  cut  off,  and  that  would  not  be  very  desirable  con- 
sidering the  warm  state  of  the  Atmosphere.  However  I fell 
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back  on  the  1st  Regt  befor  the  Rebs  got  there  and  just  as  I 
got  there  I saw  Capt.  Dwin.  I went  up  to  him  and  spoke  to 
him.  While  I was  with  him  I spied  a Rebel  Officer  dressed 
in  a Dark  Blue  Unifor  (the  only  one  I ever  saw  dressed  in 
Blue).  I took  aim  for  him  and  just  as  I pulled  the  trigger 
I was  struck  on  the  Ankle,  but  it  did  not  hurt  me  and  I kept 
on  fireing  and  about  ten  minuets  after  I had  my  bayonet 
broke  in  two  by  a grape  shot.  By  that  time  my  Rifle  got 
so  dirty  inside  that  I could  not  get  a Ball  down,  so  I threw 
it  away  and  picked  up  another  of  the  same  kind.  Just  before 
a threw  my  musket  away  I saw  John  and  we  kept  together 
ever  since.  That  is  the  last  of  the  fighting  for  that  time  and 
I hope  the  last  altogether  but  if  the  Rebels  are  not  satisfied 
I am  willing  to  pitch  in  again. 

Tell  some  of  those  Patriotic  young  men  in  Carlisle  and 
vicinity  that  now  is  the  Appointed  time  and  they  should 
come  accordingly.  Carlisle  should  turn  out  another  company 
from  Captain  to  Cook.  We  moved  our  Camp  yesterday.  We 
are  in  a better  place  now  it  was  to  swampy  in  the  old  Camp. 
We  are  not  far  from  the  River.  I think  I have  written  enough 
from  your  Affectionate  Son  and  Brother 
Leo  W.  Faller 

Letter,  Jolm  1.  Faller  to  his  parents,  undated. 

Dear  Parents.  I thought  I would  say  a few  words  but  I 
must  be  in  a hurry  for  the  mail  bag  is  just  being  closed  to 
go  to  the  boat.  I am  very  well  and  hearty.  We  received  a 
letter  from  Min  & Charlie  yesterday.  They  are  well.  They 
sent  me  some  paper,  stamps,  etc.  Leo  is  much  pleased  with 
his  Scapular  and  we  both  return  our  thanks  to  Miss  Fanny 
Hunt  for  them.  I wish  you  would  send  me  one  as  I have 
none.  I destroyed  mine,  for  reasons  I will  tell  you  some  time 
again.  I wish  you  would  send  me  four  pens  check  shirts  and 
a needle  case  full  of  the  necessary  articles  & a fine  count  & 
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etc.  \ ou  can  send  it  by  mail  for  they  don’t  charge  as  much 
for  a package.  It  won’t  cost  more  than  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cts.  Send  them  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter.  Mike  Fought 
requested  me  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  sent  two  letters,  one 
with  a check  in  and  he  has  not  received  an  answer.  Tell 
them  to  write  to  him.  Mr  Mulgrew  sends  his  love  and  is 
waiting  for  a letter  from  his  folks.  I must  close  by  sending 
our  love  to  all  the  loved  ones  at  home  and  evey  person  cloe. 
I suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  news  of  the  battle  by  this 
time  and  how  our  company  came  out.  Baines  sends  his  love 
& wishes  to  be  remember  to  you  all.  lie  gave  us  a tent  & a 
blanket.  He  looks  well  & hearty  and  wishes  he  was  in 
Carlisle.  I am  going  to  write  to  Min  tomorrow.  I must  now 
close— 

Xo  more  at  present 
your  obedient  son 
Corporal  John  I.  Faller 
Write  soon  good  bye  pray  for  us 

The  major  battles  had  been  fought  on  the  Peninsula. 

July  fourth,  Col.  Harvey  resigned  and  Lt.  Colonel 
Bolinger  was  promoted  to  Colonel.  Captain  R.  M. 

I lenderson,  of  Company  A was  advanced  to  Lt. 
Colonel.  The  last  day  of  that  month  the  camp  was 
shelled  by  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
James.  Colonel  Henderson  with  the  Seventh  Re- 
serve marched  forward  with  the  brigade  to  protect 
the  camp  and  shipping.  No  action  ensued. 

Finally  on  August  fifteenth,  the  brigade  was  re- 
lieved, the  men  embarked  in  transports  and  arrived 
at  Aquila  Landing  on  August  seventeenth.  The 
division  marched  to  join  General  Reynolds  then  in 
command  of  the  Reserves  and  again  became  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under  General 
Pope. 

Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton,  the  division 
once  again  found  itself  opposite  the  enemy.  On  the 
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twenty-ninth  a series  of  heavy  skirmishes  led  to  a 
battle  the  following  day.  The  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  being  waged.  It  was  bloody  and  exhaust- 
ing. The  Seventh  fought  gallantly.  Colonel  Hender- 
son was  severely  wounded.12  Once  more  the  North 
became  despondent  over  the  long  list  of  casualties 
and  continuing  lack  of  victory. 

The  division  at  first  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Washington  and  then  through  Maryland  toward 
Frederick. 

Letter , Leo  W.  Faller  to  his  parents , September  8,  1862. 

Camp  near  Leesbourough 
Md  September  8th  1862 

Dear  Parents 

Mr  Cockley  arrived  at  the  Regiment  on  Satuarday  and 
gave  us  a letter  from  hom[e].  We  were  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  that  you  were  all  well.  We  received  the  letter 
you  wrote  on  the  21st  of  August  last  week  while  we  were 
lying  on  Arlington  Heights.  I suppose  you  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  we  are  in  Maryland.  We  came  from 
Centreville  to  day  one  week  ago  and  encamped  on  Arlington 
Heights  untill  Satuarday  night  when  we  crossed  the  Long- 
Bridge,  marched  all  night  and  all  day  Sunday  untill  the 
Evening  when  we  stopped  but  we  don’t  know  how  soon 
we  will  have  to  start  again.  There  is  a large  force  of  Rebels 
reported  somwhere  about  here  and  I guess  we  will  have  to 
go  on  the  hunt  of  them  and  try  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
State. 

I hope  the  Rebels  will  never  get  in  to  Pensylvania  for 
they  would  lay  the  Country  as  bare  as  a Desert  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  become  like  Virginia.  Now  is  the  time  for 
every  one  who  has  a Single  Spark  of  Patriotism  in  him  to 
Volunteer  for  if  the  Rebels  ever  get  into  Pennsylvania, 
Cumberland  County  will  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the 
Horrors  of  War  and  they  will  make  Pennsylvanians  Suffer 
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with  a vengeance  for  the  Rebels  are  terribly  down  on  us  for 
they  think  the  troops  from  the  gold  Old  Keystone  State 
fight  them  harder  than  any  other  state  troops.  No  one  that 
is  able  to  stand  a Campaign  should  wait  to  be  drafted,  but 
should  Volunteer  at  once,  and  so  as  to  place  themselves  in 
a position  to  be  of  immediate  service  to  the  Country  they 
should  join  old  regiments  for  then  they  require  no  drilling 
as  they  can  pick  up  all  they  want  to  know  from  their  com- 
rades that  are  drilled. 

We  were  in  the  two  [day]  Battle  of  Friday  and  Satuarday 
but  our  Divison  suffered  very  little  in  killed.  There  was  none 
killed  in  our  Regiment  and  only  about  twenty  wounded. 
My  head  is  well  now,  the  Ball  only  cutting  the  scalp  for 
about  an  inch  long  and  then  it  passed  out  at  the  crown.  1 tell 
you  it  was  a narrow  escape  but  a miss  is  as  good  as  a mile 
and  I have  to  thank  providence  that  it  was  no  worse.  Our 
Regiment  was  making  a Charge  when  it  happened. 

There  was  a piece  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
blaming  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  with  Cowardice  and  said 
that  we  deserted  Gen  Reynalds.  Gen  Reynalds  was  better 
pleased  with  us  at  Bull  Run  than  ever,  and  lie  said  that  he 
would  sooner  fight  with  our  Division  than  any  he  ever  saw. 
There  is  some  one  jealous  of  the  Reserves  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  injure  us  by  slandering  us  but  let  them  go.  I guess 
they  cant  do  us  much  harm  but  it  is  almost  enough  to  dis- 
courage men  who  have  been  marched  untill  they  were 
almost  dead  and  then  go  in  to  Action  and  fight  for  two  days. 

(Tuesday  9th  Sep)  I was  to  see  the  130th  Regiment  last 
Friday  and  staid  until  Satuarday  morning.14  I tell  you  it 
done  me  good  to  sec  so  many  of  the  boys  from  Carlisle  and 
I guess  there  arc  not  many  more  young  fellows  in  town  but 
I think  the  Country  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  it  ought. 
I tell  you  they  treated  me  well  in  Cap.  Porters  Company  and 
Cap.  Lee’s.  Pat  Maddon  gave  me  a Clean  shirt,  the  first  clean 
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one  I had  for  six  weeks  for  our  knapsacks  were  put  on  a 
different  boat  from  us  when  we  left  Harrisons  Landing  and 
we  had  not  got  them  then  but  they  came  since,  but  I could 
[not]  find  mine,  but  I was  bound  not  to  be  behind  the  rest 
so  I got  a knapsack  this  morning  so  I am  fixed  once  more. 
John  has  been  promoted  to  a Seargeant,  he  is  3rd  Seargeant 
and  Acting  1st  Seargant. 

There  is  a Report  here  this  morning  that  the  Rebels  are 
in  Gettysburg  if  that  is  the  case  I wish  they  would  send  us 
there  to  fight  them  for  I dont  want  to  see  them  stay  in 
Pennsylvania.15  Did  you  get  that  not[e]  I sent  home  from 
Centrevill.  I heard  that  Colonel  Henderson  was  home.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know  how  he  is  getting  when  you 
write.  It  is  so  long  since  I have  written  a letter  that  I have 
almost  forgotten  how  to  write  one,  so  I think  I will  have 
to  close.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  Bens  and  Uncle  Henrys 
folks  and  to  Geo  & Kate  Foland  Mr  and  Mrs  Hasting,  Wei- 
bly,  Weavers,  Cornmans,  and  all  inquiring  friends.  We  are 
both  well.  Write  soon 

No  More  at  present 
from  your  Affectionate 
Son  Leo  W.  Faller 

No  sooner  had  the  regiment  arrived  in  Frederick 
than  it  was  ordered  to  advance  to  protect  the 
passes  of  South  Mountain.  Here  on  September 
fourteenth  a heavy  encounter  took  place,  the  Sev- 
enth successfully  repulsing  the  enemy. 

A week  before  Leo,  writing  to  his  parents,  ferv- 
ently hoped  the  “Rebels”  would  not  invade  Penn- 
sylvania. Even  then  it  was  apparent  that  invasion 
was  Lee’s  design.  The  Confederate  army,  60,000 
strong,  began  to  ford  the  river  on  September  fourth 
between  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harpers  Ferry.  Fred- 
erick was  occupied  and  slowly  a part  of  the  Con- 
federate force  moved  northward  toward  Hagers- 
town, which  lay  only  six  miles  south  of  the  Mason- 
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Dixon  Line.  Not  only  was  the  advance  a threat  to 
Union  territory  but  for  a time  it  also  posed  a possible 
attack  on  Washington  to  the  south  should  Lee  make 
a right  hook  in  that  direction.  McClellan's  Army 
with  galling  caution  moved  slowly  westward.10 
From  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  of  September 
the  Carlisle  American  reported: 

Each  day  brought  its  rumor  of  war  and  the 
horrors  of  war.  At  one  time  the  rebel  horde 
was  said  to  be  at  Greencastle;  again  they  were 
at  Hanover;  then  the  scene  shifted,  and 
Chambersburg  was  invaded  and  Carlisle  threat- 
ened. These  reports,  many  of  them  greatly 
exaggerated,  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
of  every  train  of  cars,  with  women  and  children 
fleeing  from  the  rebel  raid.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  dis- 
cussing the  war,  its  probable  result  and  so  on.17 

As  early  as  September  fourth  Governor  Curtin  had 
issued  a proclamation  calling  for  the  formation  of 
I lome  Guards.18  Many  of  these  plus  raw  recruits 
from  all  over  the  state  then  being  assembled  in 
I Iarrisburg  were  rushed  up  the  valley  to  Chambers- 
burg, Greencastle  and  to  Llagerstown  in  defense 
of  the  border. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  took  place  on  September 
seventeenth.  The  previous  day  the  Reserves  met 
southern  forces  entrenched  at  Stone  Bridge  No.  6, 
one  of  the  few  crossings  of  Antietam  Creek. 
Ordered  to  “dislodge  the  enemy,”  the  Reserves  did 
as  commanded.  Burnside  was  free  to  cross  the  bridge 
that  evening.10  The  next  day,  raked  with  fire  from 
enemy  muskets,  the  Seventh  advanced.  Holding  its 
position  against  heavy  opposition  a half  hour  longer 
than  intended,  the  men  were  withdrawn.  A new 
regiment  was  brought  up.  Fresh  to  battle,  these 
troops  fled  in  disarray.  Once  more  the  Seventh  was 
pressed  into  the  fight.  Relieved  some  time  later,  it 
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retreated  in  order  toward  a woods.  Having  reached 
this  protection,  General  Sumner  rode  up  asking, 
“What  regiment  is  this?”  “The  Seventh  Reserves,” 
was  the  reply.  At  that  the  General  said,  “I  want  you 
to  again  advance  to  the  fence  in  your  front,  on  the 
rising  ground  in  view  of  the  enemy.”20  The  com- 
mand was  promptly  complied  with.  A charge  was 
made  across  a corn  field  by  Captain  James  S. 
Colwell.21 

In  the  burst  of  a single  shell  the  Captain  and  privates 
John  Calleo,  Leo  Faller,  David  Spahr  and  William 
Culp,  all  of  Company  A,  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.22 

The  Confederates  were  turned  back.  They  did  not 
invade  Pennsylvania  as  Leo  had  feared. 

Now  Leo  Faller  lay  dead  on  the  field.  His  brother 
saw  him  fall  in  instant  death  and  buried  him  on  the 
firing  line.23 


Chapter  Six: 

JOHN  CONTINUES  ALONE 


The  effect  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam  on  the  Seventh 
Reserve  in  wounded  and  dead  was  devastating. 
David  D.  Curriden,  brother  of  the  editor  of  the 
Shippensburg  News  wrote  an  account  of  the  Car- 
lisle Fencibles  for  that  paper  late  in  September.  It 
was  reprinted  in  two  Carlisle  newspapers.1  He 
reported, 

The  whole  Reserve  has  suffered  terribly,  and 
the  7th  regiment  more  than  any  other  one.  This 
regiment,  which  numbered  when  organized, 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  now 
musters  less  than  two  hundred  men  effective 
for  duty.— Yesterday  I passed  through  the  camp 
looking  for  old  familiar  faces  and  I found 
nearly  all  with  whom  I had  particular  ac- 
quaintance gone,  their  comrades  in  the  different 
companies  answering— “He  was  killed,”  or,  “He 
was  wounded,”  or,  “He  is  sick,  and  in  the 
General  Hospital.”  In  company  A,  the  changes 
have  been  so  numerous  that  it  could  hardly 
be  recognized  as  the  same  company  any  more. 
Brave  to  the  highest  degree,  they  suffered  sev- 
erely in  every  battle;  and,  though  hardy  and 
robust  in  constitution,  disease  has  made  sad 
inroads  upon  them,  until  the  company  which 
originally  numbered  77  men,  and  at  different 
times  received  recruits  to  the  number  of  40, 
(in  all  1 17)  now  has  only  28  men  effective  for 
duty  on  the  field. 

Governor  Curtin  early  in  the  war  assured  Pennsyl- 
vanians that  the  state  would  care  for  its  soldiers.  He 
held  firm  to  this  intention,  establishing  a Military 
State  Agency  in  Washington,  placing  Commissioners 
in  every  Army  Corps  and  having  agents  syste- 
matically visit  all  Pennsylvania  regiments.  Wherever 
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a Pennsylvania  soldier  went  he  found  a “representa- 
tive of  his  State  specially  charged  with  the  task  of 
looking  after  his  necessities.”-  Moreover,  when  a 
Pennsylvania  soldier  died  in  battle  his  body,  if 
identified,  upon  application  would  be  brought  home 
for  burial.3 

John  Faller,  the  father,  at  once  (on  September  20), 
hearing  of  Leo’s  death,  went  to  the  battlefield  to 
recover  his  son’s  body.-1  But  it  was  too  early  for 
removal.  Confusion  reigned  all  along  the  border 
from  Chambcrsburg  to  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on 
Antietam  Creek. 

Apparently  neither  Faller  boy  had  taken  leave  to 
go  home  since  their  enlistment.  Nor  had  either 
parent  visited  them  as  had  relatives  and  friends  of 
other  men  in  their  company.  Within  a month  of 
Leo’s  death,  Mrs.  Faller  went  south  to  see  her  sur- 
viving son  John.  Ller  two  brothers-in-law  went 
with  her. 

Letter , John  I.  Faller  to  his  mother , October  21 , 1862. 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg  Md 
October  2 1st  1862 

Dear  Mother 

As  1 had  nothing  to  do  at  present,  I thought  I would  write 
you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  I am  very  well  and  getting 
along  as  usual.  I received  the  letter  you  sent  by  mail  some 
time  ago  and  was  glad  to  hear  you  arrived  home  safe  and 
found  the  dear  folks  at  home  all  well.  Mr  Askew  came  to 
me  the  morning  after  you  left  and  told  me  all  about  your 
trip  to  Hagerstown.  I was  glad  to  hear  you  got  there  safe. 
Tol  [?]  Harris  arrived  the  other  day  and  handed  me  the 
letter,  paper  and  the  nice  apple.  It  was  a nice  one  I tell  you. 
I eat  it  before  retiring  to  my  virtuous  couch  and  gave  Sam 
Sites  half  of  it. 

Dear  Mother,  you  just  hit  it  in  time  for  as  much  as  I love 
you  I would  of  hated  to  have  you  here  when  that  raid 
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occurred  in  Chambersburg5  for  fear  some  accident  would 
of  happened. 

I was  very  much  pleased  to  see  you  and  the  rest  and  I 
am  only  sorry  that  I had  not  better  accommodations  but  I 
done  the  best  I could  and  if  we  get  into  winter  quarters  and 
if  any  of  you  comes  to  see  me  I will  have  things  arrainged 
different.  Dear  Mother,  ask  Uncles  Henry  & Sam  if  their 
poor  bones  didn’t  feel  sore  after  they  got  home.  Uncle  Sam 
said  he  was  afraid  his  bones  would  strike  fire  against  the 
ground.  How  would  he  like  to  have  it  from  one  years  end 
to  the  other?  But  you  can  soon  get  accustomed  to  it  and 
now  I would  ten  times  rather  sleep  on  the  pavement  than 
to  sleep  on  a feather  bed.  Mother,  there  has  been  five  or  six 
ladies  to  see  their  friends  in  our  company  since  you  left  and 
they  lived  the  same  as  you  did  while  you  were  here.  Dear 
Mother,  if  you  were  to  see  me  now  you  would  think  I 
looked  a little  better  than  what  I did  when  you  were  here. 
We  drew  new  clothing  last  week  and  now  I have  a pair  of 
new  pants,  a new  long  tail  coat  like  the  Regulars,  a nice  cap, 
a new  shirt,  a very  heavy  Overcoat,  a blanket  and  a knap- 
sack and  we  are  getting  brown  knit  undershirts  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  our  comfort.  We  all  look  like  recruits 
and  the  fellows  are  joking  among  each  other  asking  how 
much  bounty6  we  got.  This  morning  we  all  had  our  break- 
fasts early  and  our  knapsacks  packed  ready  to  move  at  a 
moments  notice  but  I suppose  the  orders  are  countermanded 
as  there  are  no  signs  of  moving  yet  while  I am  writing  this 
letter.  The  boys  all  seem  to  think  that  we  will  be  near  old 
Pennsylvania  this  winter  and  I only  hope  it  will  be  so  for 
then  I expect  to  get  home  for  a short  time.  We  have  Bat- 
talion drill  every  morning  and  Dress  Parade  in  the  evenings 
and  company  drill  in  the  afternoon. 

A new  regiment  the  (one  hundreth  and  twenty  first) 
P.V.  came  in  some  time  ago  and  there  are  two  companies 
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in  it  from  near  Bridesburg.  I know  several  of  them  and 
there  arc  four  young  fellows  all  apprentices  at  lenk’s  that 
enlisted  at  the  same  time.  Jcnks  only  gave  them  five  dollars 
a piece  but  when  1 left  he  gave  me  twenty-dollars.  They 
have  the  same  guns  that  they  used  to  work  on  the  whole 
regiment  is  furnished  with  them  and  they  arc  the  nicest 
gun  in  the  service. 

This  weather  sets  hard  on  those  poor  miserable  rebels  that 
arc  down  at  the  hospital  near  the  river.  They  say  they 
don  t see  how  the  A ankees  can  dip  in  the  water  so  early  in 
the  morning.  It  almost  freezes  them.  Mother,  several  of  them 
have  died  since  you  left  and  the  balance  arc  to  leave  this 
week.  If  they  don’t  soon  leave  they  will  be  all  dead.  Dear 
Mother,  when  you  answer  this  letter  I wish  you  would 
send  me  three  or  four  dollars  as  a young  fellow  asked  me 
to  lend  him  some  money  and  so  I gave  him  a dollar  and  now 
I cannot  get  it  until  pay  day.  It  was  Shelly  Walsh  but  don’t 
let  on.  1 1c  will  pay  as  soon  as  he  can  get  it.  We  are  all  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  Paymaster  but  he  has  not  made  his 
appearance  yet  and  there  is  no  signs  of  him  yet.  I had  a letter 
from  John  Cocldcy  and  he  says  he  is  getting  along  as  well 
as  can  be  expected.  He  is  in  the  Hospital  at  Frederick  City 
Aid.  I suppose  you  have  received  the  paper  that  I sent  to 
you  by  Charley  Halbert.7  It  contained  a full  description  of 
our  company  from  its  organization  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  written  by  a young  man  in  our  company  who  is  a 
printer  and  whose  brother  is  the  Editor  of  the  paper  in 
Shippcnsburg.8  The  letter  from  Lieutenant  [David]  R.  B. 
Nevin  is  very  interesting  and  I would  like  you  to  keep  the 
paper.  He  was  a member  of  our  company  and  received  a 
commission  as  Lieut  in  the  109th  Rcgt  P.V.  while  we  lay  at 
Camp  Picrpont  last  winter. 

Mr  Bowers  was  to  see  us.  He  brought  a box  for  Doc 
W eise  and  I received  a portion  of  it  from  him.  Simon  Smith, 
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Billy  Cart  & George  Lindawood  were  to  see  us  last  week 
and  one  of  the  Boslers  left  here  the  other  day.  I would  of 
sent  a letter  by  Charley  Halbert  but  he  did  not  know  he 
would  get  his  discharge  so  soon  and  when  he  did  get  it  he 
started  right  off.  So  I did  not  have  time  to  write  one.  I heard 
that  Park  Moore  and  Park  Henderson  were  drafted  but  I 
thought  there  were  to  be  no  draft  in  Carlisle. 

You  have  some  very  noted  characters  in  Carlisle  I hear. 
General  Ord  is  at  Major  Sharpes  having  received  a wound 
in  one  of  the  Battles  in  the  West.  He  was  formerly  a 
Brigadier  General  and  commanded  the  third  Brigade  of  our 
Division.  It  was  him  that  whipped  the  rebels  at  Drainsville 
last  Winter  and  gave  us  such  a hard  march  and  [we]  did  not 
get  in  it  after  all  but  I am  just  as  well  satisfied.  He  is  a 
splendid  Officer  and  cares  for  nothing  but  fighting.  He  is 
now  a Adajor  General  of  Volunteers.  Our  Surgeon  was  in 
Carlisle  about  two  weeks.  His  name  is  Green  and  he  is  from 
Germantown  Philada.  You  might  of  seen  him  there.  I was 
talking  to  him  this  morning.  He  said  he  was  much  pleased 
with  the  place.  Give  my  compliments  to  Colonel  Henderson 
and  tell  him  I should  like  very  much  to  see  him  back.  He  is 
thought  a great  deal  of  throughout  the  regiment.  There  is 
nothing  of  importance  going  on  at  present  so  I think  I will 
close  my  short  letter  by  sending  my  love  to  all  at  home, 
Uncles,  Aunts  and  cousins,  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
every  person  else.  When  you  write  to  Fasys  give  them  my 
love  and  tell  them  to  write  to  me.  Remember  me  to  Phillips, 
Weavers,  Sullivans,  and  the  whole  tribe  down  to  Josie  at 
the  Poor  House.  Mr  Mulgrew  sends  his  love  to  all  and  says 
he  is  well.  Big  Joe  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you 
write  soon  No  more  at  present 

good  bye  I remain  your 

pray  for  me  obedient  Son 

Lieut  Ruby  sends  his  regards  John  I.  Faller  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Seventh  Regiment,  along  with  others,  broke 
camp  at  Sharpsburg  on  October  twenty-sixth. 
Moving  by  way  of  Berlin  to  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
where  it  arrived  on  November  sixth,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  picket  duty.  Here  they  stayed  for 
ten  days.  Then,  with  the  army  now  commanded  by 
General  Burnside,  the  Seventh  marched  for  three 
days  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  the  division 
finally  halting  at  Belle  Plain  near  Aquila  Creek.10 
John  reported  his  move  and  received  a letter  from 
his  sister,  Cecelia,  telling  of  the  plans  for  Leo’s 
funeral. 

Letter , Cecelia  Caller  to  her  brother , John,  November  26, 
18  62. 11 


Carlisle  Nov  26th  1862 

Dear  Brother 

We  received  your  welcome  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear 
you  were  well  but  felt  sorry  for  you  that  you  had  so  much 
hard  marching  in  the  snow  and  rain.  I do  not  see  how  you 
can  stand  it.  Bella  wrote  you  a letter  last  week  and  as  Geo 
Spangenberg  is  going  to  day  I thought  I would  write  a few 
lines,  We  are  all  well  at  present.  Pop  had  a bad  cold  but  he 
is  getting  better.  He  and  mother  went  down  to  see  Mr 
Line12  yesterday  about  bringing  Leo’s  body  home  this  week. 
They  have  concluded  to  start  next  thursday  and  be  here  by 
Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday  morning  and  then  we  will 
bring  him  to  the  house  and  bury  him  in  the  afternoon 

Father  McCollum  will  be  down.  Mr  Ewing  starts  to  day 
to  bring  Capt  Dwin’s  body.  Lie  will  be  buried  on  next 
thursday  with  the  honors  of  war.13  Thursday  is  thanksgiving 
day.  Mrs  Henry  Fasy  and  her  sister  Mrs  Sullivan,  with  their 
two  children  Eddy  and  Mary,  came  last  Wednesday  and 
she  expects  Henry  and  Charlie  next  Wednesday  to  attend 
the  funeral. 
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Mary  can  send  her  case  to  you.  The  three  apples  that 
Bella  mentioned  we  are  going  to  send  down  to  Geo  Spangen- 
berg  to  take  but  if  he  dont  take  them  you  will  know  the 
reason.  I have  to  conclude  my  letter  as  I have  not  much 
time.  Excuse  this  short  letter  I will  write  you  a long  one 
after  the  funeral.  We  all  join  in  sending  our  love  to  you 
hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon 
Write  soon 
and  bye  dear 
Brother 

No  more  at  present  from 
the  loved  ones  at  home 
your  Sister  Ceil 

I send  ten  dollars  with  George.  It  is  the  first  chance  we 
had  of  sending  [it] 

Replacing  McClellan,  whom  Lincoln  had  dismissed. 
General  A.  E.  Burnside  and  his  army  lay  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  entire 
North  eagerly  followed  the  new  commander’s  cam- 
paign, but  the  assault  on  Fredericksburg  turned 
into  complete  disaster. 

On  December  eleventh  and  twelfth  the  army  crossed 
the  river,  standing  in  battle  line  for  hours  under 
continuous  fire.  The  order  to  charge  came  almost 
as  a respite  from  the  shelling  they  had  endured. 

The  enemy  line  was  temporarily  broken,  but  the 
advantage  secured  was  later  lost.  The  record  of  the 
Seventh  was  heroic. 

The  historian  of  the  regiment  relates,14 

The  enlisted  men  of  company  A,  particularly, 
came  out  of  the  fight  laden  with  spoils.  Jacob 
Meloy  found  the  sword  of  a rebel  captain;  Ed- 
ward B.  Rheem  received  the  sword  from  a cap- 
tain of  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment,  and  a Vir- 
ginia captain  delivered  up  his  sword  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  Hyte.  But  more  glorious  than 
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all,  the  battle  flag  of  the  Nineteenth  Georgia  was 
gallantly  seized  from  the  rebel  color  bearer  by 
Corporal  Jacob  Cart,  who  immediately  delivered 
it  to  Captain  Beatty.  Upon  General  Meade’s  appli- 
cation, this  flag  was  next  day  sent  to  general 
headquarters  and  officially  recognized  as  the  only 
trophy  at  Fredericksburg.  The  War  Department 
afterwards  awarded  a medal  to  Corporal  Cart 
for  his  gallantry. 

A memorable  incident  occurred,  during  the  ac- 
tion, to  private  David  D.  Curriden,  also  of  com- 
pany A,  who  in  advance,  had  become  separated 
from  the  regiment,  and  in  a counter  charge  of 
the  enemy  was  captured.  While  in  the  hands  of 
his  captors,  a lucky  turn  in  the  fight  brought 
forward  a force  of  union  troops,  and  the  rebels, 
to  their  surprise,  suddenly  found  themselves  trans- 
formed from  captors  to  captives.  Private  Curriden 
not  only  regained  his  freedom,  but  had  the  honor 
of  escorting  to  the  union  lines  as  prisoners,  not 
less  than  three  rebel  officers. 

The  gallantry  and  bravery  of  the  Seventh,  and  Com- 
pany A,  were  no  recompense  for  the  slaughter  and 
losses  yet  to  come.  The  final  day’s  casualties  alone 
added  up  to  12,650  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  December  the  Union  army  recrosscd 
the  Rappahannock  in  abject  defeat. 

Governor  Curtin  and  military  authorities  sought 
to  have  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  decimated  by 
hard  fighting,  returned  to  the  State  in  a body 
for  rest  and  recruitment  to  fill  their  ranks.  Instead, 
in  February  the  division  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Washington  where  they  encamped  at 
Upton’s  Hill.  1 fere  they  remained  during  the  spring, 
later  moving  to  Alexandria.  Not  until  April  1864 
did  the  division  again  enter  active  operations  in  the 
field.15 

John  had  his  first  furlough  late  in  February. 
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Letter , John  I.  Faller  to  his  parents , March  6,  1863. 

Camp  of  7th  Regt  P.R.V.C. 

Near  Uptons  Hill  Va 

Friday  March  6th  1863 

Dear  Parents 

Brothers  & Sisters. 

I suppose  you  will  be  anxious  to  hear  how  I arrived  in  Camp 
so  I will  enter  into  all  the  particulars.  Well  I arrived  in 
Harrisburg  at  four  o’clock  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  five 
we  started  for  Baltimore.  Jack  Bosler  went  along  as  far  as 
York.  I arrived  in  Baltimore  at  ten  o’clock  and  jumped  in  an 
omnibus  & rode  up  to  the  Washington  Hotel  where  I went 
to  bed  and  in  the  morning  at  half-past  four  we  started  for 
Washington  and  arrived  there  at  half  past  six.  I then  got 
into  a street  car  and  rode  up  to  Georgetown  and  crossed  the 
Bridge  and  started  for  camp.  I carried  the  Valise  about  two 
& a half  miles  and  left  it  at  the  Commissary  and  one  of  our 
teamsters  brought  it  up  for  me  in  the  wagon.  When  I got 
to  camp  the  Regiment  was  out  drilling.  When  they  come  in 
the  boys  all  came  to  hear  the  news  from  Carlisle.  I gave  them 
their  letters  and  packages  and  they  were  very  much  pleased 
Lieut.  Ruby16  came  back  last  Monday.  He  looks  well.  He  is 
still  boarding  with  us  and  sleeps  with  us  too.  Him  and  Sam 
Sites  & I have  five  good  big  blankets  to  sleep  under. 

Yesterday  when  I was  eating  my  dinner,  the  wagon  came 
in  with  the  express  and  what  do  you  think,  my  box  was 
among  them.  I got  it  to  my  tent  and  after  dinner  I opened  it. 
Everything  was  very  nice  but  the  crock  of  peach  butter  was 
broken  but  we  gathered  it  up  and  put  it  in  a tincup.  Yester- 
day we  drew  fresh  beef  and  a nice  shin  bone  and  today  we 
have  it  on  the  stove  cooking  and  we  are  going  to  have  noodle 
soup  for  dinner.  We  put  the  pickles  in  vinegar  & they  are 
first  rate.  We  had  sausage  for  supper  last  night  and  we  drew 
eight  loves  of  bread  and  we  intend  living  nice  as  long  as  the 
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things  last.  The  orders  in  the  Regiment  are  very  strict  now. 
We  have  four  roll  calls  every  day,  Battalion  drill  every 
morning,  company  drill  in  the  afternoon,  and  dress  parade 
in  the  evening.  We  are  all  drawing  long-tailed  coats  and  we 
are  going  to  get  brass  scales  for  the  shoulders.  The  talk  of 
going  to  Washington  is  very  strong  and  I think  we  will  be 
there  before  long.  Our  drum  corps  drew  new  drums  and  we 
are  getting  fixed  up  as  we  used  to  be  last  winter. 

Sam  Sites17  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  hat  and  I 
want  one  of  you  to  tell  George  Callio  that  the  hat  does  first 
rate.  Sam  sends  his  best  respects  and  wishes  to  be  remembered 
to  all.  John  Burkholder18  received  his  discharge  and  started 
for  Washington  this  morning.  Jesse  Humer10  went  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday  and  has  not  returned  so  I have  his  things 
in  my  possession  yet  until  he  returns.  I was  to  see  Colonel 
Henderson  and  he  asked  me  if  I had  a pleasant  time.  He  said 
my  furlough  just  went  in  in  time  for  a great  many  of  them 
were  sent  back.  We  just  got  done  eating  our  soup  and  it  was 
first  rate.  Five  of  us  eat  a mess  pan  full  of  it.  While  I am 
writing  the  Companies  are  out  drilling.  We  are  done.  I can- 
not think  of  anything  more  to  fill  this  page,  so  I will  conclude 
by  sending  my  love  to  all  at  home,  Uncles,  Aunts  and 
cousins,  & Weavers,  Weibleys,  Dales,  Cornmans  and  every 
person  else.  And  don’t  forget  George  & Ivaty,  and  tell  Gorge 
1 have  not  forgot  that  good  supper  he  gave  us.  Tell  him 
Jesse  has  not  come  home  yet  but  as  soon  as  he  comes  I will 
give  him  them.  Remember  me  to  all.  and  believe  me  to  be 
your  obedient  son  and 
Write  soon 

Good  bye  brother  John 

don’t  forget  my  photographs,  and  if  you  want  a dozen  I will 
send  the  money— send  me  one  of  mine  and  one  of  pops— 

Good  bye 
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Letter , John  1.  F oiler  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  March  29,  1863. 

Camp  of  7th  Regt  P.R.C. 

Uptons  Hill  Virginia 
Sunday  March  29th/62  [1863] 

Dear  Sister. 

I received  your  very  welcome  letter  yesterday  evening, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well.  I had  given  up  the 
idea  of  hearing  from  you  any  more,  as  I had  written  home 
the  day  after  I arrived  here  and  never  received  an  answer 
until  yesterday.  I thought  you  had  forgotten  me.  I received 
those  few  lines  you  sent  in  George  Vantilbergs  letter,  but  I 
did  not  consider  that  a letter.  I am  very  well  at  present  and 
getting  along  as  usual  I received  the  Photograph  of  Pap  and 
I think  it  is  a splendid  one.  I want  you  to  get  a half  dozen 
more  of  mine  taken  and  send  them  to  me  and  I will  send 
the  money  on,  as  we  expect  to  be  paid  off  some  time  this 
week  or  next  week. 

I was  in  the  city  last  Sunday  and  went  to  St  Patricks 
Church.  I went  up  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  found 
James  Maguire  and  he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him.  I had  a 
thirty-six  hour  pass  and  had  went  in  on  Saturday  and  stayed 
with  him.  He  told  me  that  whenever  I felt  like  coming  to 
town  I should  make  his  house  my  home  as  long  as  I please. 
So  you  see  I am  fixed  for  a place  to  stop  at.  I intend  to  get 
a pass  next  Thursday,  and  go  to  town  to  be  there  for  Church 
on  Good  Friday  and  then  I intend  to  go  to  my  duties.  If 
you  please  you  can  send  me  a box  soon  as  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  them  here  now.  We  came  off  Picket  on  Friday 
morning  and  we  go  on  again  next  Sunday  (Easter)  and  stay 
three  days.  I was  surprised  to  hear  that  Pap  bought  out  that 
Liquor  Store.  What  is  he  intend  doing  with  both  places.  If 
he  waits  until  the  war  is  over  I will  keep  it  for  him.  Ceil,  if 
you  would  like  to  have  a nice  Photographic  Album  just  let 


Dear  Folks  at  Home. 
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me  know  and  I will  send  one  the  first  opportunity.  Let  me 
know  the  next  time  you  write  to  me. 

Dear  Mother,  I had  a good  dinner  to-day.  I dined  with 
Lieut.  Ruby.  We  had  chicken,  apple  butter,  bread,  butter  & 
pound  cake.  They  received  a box  from  home.  Dont  forget 
to  send  me  a nice  big  one.  When  we  get  paid  off  I intend 
sending  home  to  Pap  Fifty-dollars.  There  is  another  report 
here  that  our  Brigade  is  to  be  sent  to  Washington  City  but 
I cannot  say  how  true  it  is.  I must  close  by  sending  my  love 
to  all  at  home  and  dont  forget  George  and  Katy  & Miss 
Hazleton,  Weavers,  Weibleys,  Dales,  Mr  Fagan,  Mrs  Neuss- 
ham  and  every  person  else  that  inquire  of  me— Gillens  & 
Sullivans  & Martha  & Aby  & all  the  rest  and  tell  Font  to 
pinch  Anna  Weibley  for  me 

(write  No  more  at  preset 

soon)  1 remain  your 

dont  forget  brother  John 

the  six  picturs 


Although  the  Seventh  Regiment  expected  to  be 
moved  from  Alexandria  they  were  held  there  many 
months  performing  provost  and  guard  duty. 

When  on  July  twenty-fifth  John  wrote  home,  he 
knew  the  Confederates  were  entering  Pennsylvania. 
But  lie  was  more  optimistic  regarding  an  occupation 
of  Carlisle  than  Leo  had  been  a year  before  when 
Lee  threatened  the  Pennsylvania  border.  Twelve 
thousand  men  under  General  Ewell  were  marching 
down  the  valley  toward  Harrisburg.  Jenkins  Cav- 
alry already  was  within  a few  miles  of  Carlisle  itself 
and  on  June  twenty-seventh  entered  the  town. 
Ewell  and  his  men  followed  close  behind. 
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Letter,  John  I.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Cecelia),  Jime  25,  1863. 

Camp  of  7th  Regt  P.R. 

Alexandria  Va 
Thursday  June  25th  1862 

Dear  Sister 

I received  your  very  welcome  letter  yesterday  and  was 
glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well  and  safe.  I am  happy  to 
hear  the  rebels  have  not  molested  you  yet  and  I don’t  think 
they  will.  Just  make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  leave  nothing  trouble  you.  I suppose  they  have  possession 
of  the  place  by  this  time  and  I hope  and  trust  they  won’t 
interfere  with  the  women  and  children.20 

Yesterday  we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moments  notice.  We  drew  small  shelter  tents  and  three  days 
rations  and  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  move.  But  as 
yet  we  have  not  moved  and  I cannot  say  whether  we  will 
go  now  or  not.  I heard  this  evening  that  the  first  and  third 
Brigades  of  our  Division  were  ordered  off  and  we  were  to 
remain  here  but  I can  not  say  how  true  it  is.  We  may  go 
and  again  we  may  not.  I was  on  guard  in  the  city  the  other 
day  and  I go  on  again  tomorrow.  It  is  a nice  thing  and  I 
like  it  very  well.  Joe  Constercamp  wants  to  know  if  his 
sister  has  came  from  Indiana  County  yet.  Just  let  me  know 
the  next  time  you  write.  While  I am  writing  it  is  raining 
pretty  hard  and  ever  thing  looks  dark  and  dreary.  I am  in 
elegant  health  and  spirits  at  present  and  if  you  folks  at  home 
gets  through  this  excitement  I will  be  perfectly  contended. 

The  boys  all  feel  highly  indignant  at  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  not  responding  more  promptly  to  the  call  of  the 
Governor.  I think  it  will  serve  some  of  them  right  if  they 
get  their  things  taken  from  them.  They  have  an  idea  that 
they  have  nothing  at  stake  and  they  don’t  care  about  risking 
their  lives  in  this  holy  cause.  Such  men  are  not  fit  to  be 
called  Americans. 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  that  money  but  I 
did  not  need  it.  I did  not  write  for  any  and  I was  surprised 
at  your  sending  it.  We  were  paid  off  last  Saturday.  Two 
months  pay  and  that  will  see  me  through  as  long  as  we  are 
here.  Tomorrow  the  26th  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of  our 
first  battle  which  occurred  along  the  dismal  swamp  of  the 
Chicahominy.  We  have  seen  many  a hard  day  since  then 
and  maybe  we  will  see  more  before  the  affair  is  over.  Give 
my  love  to  all  the  dear  ones  at  home  and  all  the  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  every  person  else— 

write  soon  No  more  at  present 

maybe  this  letter  I remain  your 

will  be  detained  in  affectionate  brother 

Harrisburg  John 

Summer  was  over.  Guard  duty  continued.  Boxes 
from  home  were  sought  as  avidly  as  ever  and  there 
was  a girl  on  John’s  mind. 


Letter , John  l.  Feller  to  his  mother , undated. 

Camp  of  7th  Regt 
Penna  Res  Camp 

Dear  Mother 

As  Sam  Sites  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to  get  home  to 
vote  I thought  I would  write  a few  lines.  I am  very  well  at 
present.  Mother,  I want  you  to  give  Sam  a good  big  nip  of 
Crissinger  [?  ] for  me.  When  he  comes  down  send  about  ten 
pounds  of  good  butter  and  a whole  lot  of  good  things.  He 
will  bring  them  along.  Just  fix  up  a box  with  handles  on.  I 
am  in  a hurry  as  it  is  getting  late. 

Write  soon,  goodby  No  more 

from  your  dutiful  son 
John 
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Letter , John  /.  F#//er  to  his  brother  (Constantine) , October 
1 1863. 


Camp  of  7th  Regt  P.R. 

Alexandria  Va 
Monday  Oct  19th  1862 

Dear  Brother. 

Samuel  arived  in  camp  safely  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  the  box  and 
have  done  ample  justice  to  it  already. 

The  drawers  are  just  what  I need  for  the  winter  as  the 
ones  I have  will  last  me  one  month  yet.  They  are  heavey 
enough.  Tell  Aunty  I am  much  obliged  to  her  for  the  butter 
and  pickls  as  butter  we  get  here  is  miserable  and  almost 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Tell  Cell  I am  much  obliged  to  her  for  the  Chestnuts. 
They  are  the  first  I had  this  season.  Tell  her  I would  like  to 
be  there  this  winter.  Ask  her  if  she  minds  the  time  we  made 
ice-cream  in  the  cellar  and  we  eat  so  much  that  I got  sick. 
I was  Mr  Kitty  Mouse  and  Cel  was  Miss  Kitty. 

The  pies  and  ginger  crackers  were  elegant.  I eat  a whole 
pie  for  breakfast.  Jake  Meloy21  is  bunking  in  our  tent,  and 
gets  a share  of  all  the  good  things.  He  is  not  quite  well  yet. 
Tell  Aunty  those  apples  are  nice  and  I will  give  her  a nice 
present  some  of  these  days  when  I get  rich.  Lieut  Ruby  said 
he  was  very  sorry  he  did  not  get  to  see  mother:  but  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  politics.  He  thinks  a great  deal  of 
Mother  and  he  says  there  is  no  lady  in  Carlisle  that  he 
wanted  to  see  more  than  her  but  time  would  not  allow.  He 
often  speaks  of  the  good  things  she  gave  him  at  Sharpsburg. 
He  came  down  this  morning  and  wanted  a piece  of  Mrs 
Fallers  pies.  I gave  it  to  him.  I was  on  guard  yesterday  and 
came  off  this  morning.  I went  to  1 1 oclock  church  yesterday. 
I would  of  written  yesterday  but  I had  to  be  in  town  at  my 
post  and  so  I concluded  to  write  today. 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


I here  was  a rebel  Brigadier  General  buried  here  yester- 
day; he  was  brought  in  mortally  wounded  and  died  at  one 
of  the  hospitals.  I was  very  much  pleased  with  that  heaviest 
piece  of  cloth  but  I think  I will  wait  awhile  yet.  I am  in  no 
particular  hurry  and  maybe  I will  change  my  mind.  So  never 
mind  it  for  the  present.  That  Whiskey  will  do  me  for  some 
time  yet  and  if  we  are  here  by  Christmas  I will  send  home 
the  canteens  to  be  replenished  for  the  winter. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  election  isn’t  it  glorious  to  hear 
of  the  copperhead  being  defeated  and  old  Andy  reelected.22 
Wont  he  make  the  boys  tremble  the  next  draft. 

They  are  bringing  in  rebel  prisoners  every  day  from  the 
point.  Conny  and  Charlie  this  letter  is  intended  for  both  of 
you  if  you  can  read  it.  I am  going  over  to  Washington 
some  of  these  days  to  see  Mr  Maguire.  I am  very  well  at 
present  and  have  not  had  the  chills.  I cured  Jesse  Humer 
of  them.  He  had  them  a long  time  and  I gave  him  three  or 
four  doses  and  he  has  not  had  them  since.  I must  close  as  I 
intend  taking  a walk  to  the  city  for  my  health. 

Write  soon  No  more  at  present 

goodby  I remain  your 

big  brother  John 

Gust  tell  Min  that  I have  Nellie  Cerp’s  picture  and  if  she 
returns  it  I will  send  it  in  the  next  letter  so  you  all  can  see 
it.  She  is  a very  fine  lady,  and  a magnificent  performer  on 
the  piano.  She  is  one  of  the  handsomest.  Dont  tell  any  one. 

In  December  Mrs.  Faller  applied  for  a pass.  The 

application  certified  to  by  the  Provost  Marshal 

described  her  as  “a  loyal  person  . . . desirous  of 

visiting  her  son  John  Faller.”23 

The  trip  was  made  early  in  January.  She  was  well 

treated. 
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Note,  P.  L.  Bishop  to  Dr.  J.  Collins,  Jan.  11,  1864. 


Camp  7th  Regt.  P.R.V.C. 

Januy  nth  1864 


Doctor, 

Sergt  Faller  Co.  A.  whose  Mother  is  here  on  a visit  has 
asked  me  to  request  for  him  the  use  of  an  Ambulance  to 
carry  her  to  Washington  on  her  way  home.  She  is  unable 
to  go  by  the  Boats  because  they  are  not  running.  If  you  are 
disposed  to  accomodate  him  you  will  at  the  same  time  oblige 

Yours  Respectfully 
P.  L.  Bishop 


Dr  J.  Collins 
Surg.  2 Brig. 

Please  forward  an  Ambulance 
for  the  above. 


ADDRESS  J Collins 

Mr  James  Maguire 
No  325 
North  13th  st 
bet.  M & N 
Washington 
DC 

The  next  few  months  were  uneventful. 


Letter , John  1.  Faller  to  his  sister  ( Anastasia ),  January  5/, 
1864. 


Slough  Barracks  Alex  Va 
Jan  31st  1864 

Dear  Sister 

Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  26th  inst  came  to  hand 
in  due  time.  I am  very  well  at  present  and  still  living  in  our 
nice  large  quarters.  I heard  the  other  day  that  Mother  had 
arrived  home  last  week.  She  had  promised  to  write  to  me 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


from  Baltimore  but  I never  got  the  letter.  When  you  write 
again  tell  me  if  she  received  those  letters  I sent  to  her  to  W. 
Maguire’s.  I am  glad  to  hear  Mother  got  around  to  see  the 
elephant  while  she  was  in  Washington.  Did  she  get  to  see 
the  Smithsonian  Institute.  I would  of  liked  to  have  gone 
around  with  her  but  I could  not  make  it  suit. 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Pap  bought  that  house  and 
won’t  you  live  nice  when  you  get  into  it.  I want  you  to  have 
a room  fixed  up  for  me  when  I get  home  next  summer.  Dear 
Mother,  I went  to  Mrs  Elliott’s  and  done  as  you  directed  me 
to  do  in  George  Wahl’s  letter.  She  says  maybe  you  will  have 
to  keep  her  awhile  next  summer.  I did  not  go  to  church 
today  for  I thought  I was  going  to  rain.  The  Colonel  sent 
me  over  to  Washington  yesterday  with  six  Veterans  to  get 
their  bounty  for  them.  I am  going  over  again  with  two  more 
on  Tuesday  and  I expect  to  go  over  often  now  since  the  boys 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  reeinlist. 

We  have  not  been  paid  yet  and  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
Paymaster  coming  yet.  It  is  so  dull  in  camp  that  I scarcely 
know  what  to  write  so  I will  conclude  by  sending  my  love 
to  all  at  home,  and  every  person  else,  write  soon 
good  bye  from  your  brother 

John 

I wrote  those  with  a very  bad  pen.  so  you  must  excuse 
the  writing 

Letter , John  I.  Faller  to  his  sister  (Bella),  March  13,  1864. 

Camp  near  Alexa  Va 
Sunday  Mar  13/64 

Dear  Sister 

I received  your  very  welcome  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  and 
was  glad  to  hear  you  were  all  well. 

I am  well  all  over  from  head  to  feet  and  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left. 
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I am  still  stationed  on  Washington  St.  and  like  it  very 
well.  I was  on  Duty  today  so  I did  not  get  to  church.  I am 
on  every  other  Sunday.  General  Kilpatrick’s  Cavalry  is  ar- 
riving here  from  Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe  on  vessels. 

They  could  not  get  back  to  the  army  the  way  they  went 
so  they  had  to  ship  from  the  former  places  to  Alexandria. 
They  look  very  hard.  Most  of  them  were  inside  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Richmond  and  a party  of  them  were  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  General  Lee  when  the  engineer  saw 
the  smoke  ahead  and  reversed  the  engine.  Kilpatrick  started 
back  on  another  raid  to  avenge  the  death  of  Colonel  Dahlgren. 
Fred  Goehn  [?]  was  to  see  us  today.  He  was  in  that  raid. 
He  told  me  to  give  his  love  to  all  at  home  when  I wrote.  Fie 
is  going  home  shortly  as  their  regiment  has  reeinlisted.  He  is 
going  to  Carlisle  to  spend  a little  time.  Dont  forget  and 
hurry  up  that  box  for  I want  something  good  to  eat.  I will 
wait  until  butter  gets  cheaper. 

Min,  I will  have  my  picture  taken  and  send  it  to  you  in 
my  next  letter.  It  is  nearly  1 1 o clock  & I am  getting  sleepy- 
so  I think  I will  close.  Give  my  love  to  all  at  home  & all  the 
rest 


How  does  Lent  agree  with  you  Ceil. 

I was  very  much  pleased  with  the  picture  but  I think  Mins 
is  a miserable  one.  It  don’t  look  much  like  her. 

On  March  ninth  1864  Lincoln  raised  Grant,  his  suc- 
cessful commander  of  the  West,  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General,  giving  him  command  over  the 
Union  armies.  A grand  military  strategy  in  the  east 
was  laid  out,  much  following  McClellan’s  plan. 
Grant  however  was  to  rely  upon  sledge-hammer 
attacks  with  superior  forces  as  his  technique. 


write  soon 
good  bye 


Iremain  your 
Brother 
John  F 
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Dear  Folks  at  Home 


At  the  end  of  April,  having  been  out  of  the  field 
for  a year,  the  Seventh  was  ordered  forward.  March- 
ing by  way  of  Manassas  it  moved  toward  the 
Rapidan.  The  Reserves  now  were  attached  to  the 
Fifth  Corps.  Early  on  the  morning  of  May  fourth 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  to  cross  the  river 
west  of  Fredericksburg.  Grant  had  hoped  to  move 
through  the  Wilderness  before  giving  battle.  This 
was  not  to  be.  The  next  two  days  the  armies  clashed 
in  what  proved  to  be  a bewildering  butchery. 
Much  of  the  terrain  was  covered  by  dense  forests. 
On  that  first  day  (May  fifth)  the  Seventh  tried  to 
advance  but  soon  found  itself  skillfully  surrounded. 
Desperately  fighting  for  safety.  Colonel  Bolingcr 
was  forced  to  surrender  rather  than  face  inevitable 
slaughter.  Two  hundred  and  two  officers  and  men 
were  captured  and  taken  to  the  rear.  Only  a hun- 
dred and  ten  men  remained  of  the  entire  Seventh 
Reserve.24 

John  Faller  and  many  of  his  comrades  of  Company 
A were  led  from  the  field  and  with  other  enlisted 
men  destined  for  prison  camp. 

News  of  Grant’s  bloody  advance  shook  the  North. 
To  the  Confederates  the  General’s  relentless  drive 
forward  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  military  con- 
duct. Families  of  men  waited  impatiently  for  news. 
At  last  the  Fallers  received  news  from  their  son. 


Letter,  John  /.  Faller  to  his  father,  May  16 , 1864. 

Danville  Virginia 
May  1 6th  1864 

Dear  Father 

Knowing  your  anxiety  of  my  whereabouts  I write  these 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I am  a prisoner  of  war  at 
Danville,  Va. 

I was  captured  on  the  5th  of  May.  I am  very  well  at 
present  and  getting  along  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  We 
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have  been  treated  first  rate  since  our  capture.  Tell  Mrs  Sites 
that  Samuel  is  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

My  love  to  all  at  home. 

No  answer  is  required. 

I remain  as  ever 
your  son 
John 

The  destination  was  to  be  Andersonville,  Georgia, 
where  the  men  remained  from  May  22  until  Sep- 
tember. Thence  they  were  transferred  to  the  prison 
pen  at  Florence,  South  Carolina.  John  was  to  remain 
a prisoner  until  February  1865.  His  family  could 
rejoice  that  he  was  alive. 

Letter , John  I.  F alter  to  his  father , March  14 , 1865. 

Annapolis  Md 
March  14th  1865 

Dear  Father 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  of  my  arrival  at 
this  place.  I arrived  here  last  Thursday  in  a pretty  hard  con- 
dition but  I feel  somewhat  better.  Tell  Mrs  Sites  Sam  is  all 
right  and  says  she  should  write  and  tell  him  where  Gust  is, 
what  Hospital  he  is  in. 

John  Burk  will  take  this  with  him.  I will  be  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Tell  Mrs  Sites  to  direct 
Samuel  Sites 

60  “A”  7th  Regt  P.R.V.C. 

1 st  Battalin  Camp  parole 
Annapols 
Md 


Chapter  Seven: 

ANDERSONVILLE 

John  I.  Faller,  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  life  which 
remained  after  his  return  home  after  the  war  and 
his  incarceration  as  a prisoner  of  war,  spoke  for- 
mally and  informally  about  his  prison  experiences. 
Andersonville  became  a name  etched  deeply  across 
the  already  scarred  memories  of  the  Civil  War  years. 

No  released  soldier  who  survived  could  adequately 
recount  that  experience.  Dozens  of  accounts  were 
published.  The  trials  of  Captain  Wirz  and  other 
prison  commanders  added  to  the  body  of  writing  on 
the  subject. 

Historians  now  place  Andersonville  against  the 
Confederate  struggles  of  1864.1  The  picture  is  no 
brighter  but  in  part  the  story  of  Andersonville  is 
an  account  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Confederacy 
itself.  Rations  for  the  prisoners  were  actually  equal 
to  those  given  the  guards.  The  lack  of  discipline 
was  both  within  and  without  the  prison  compound. 

This  also  explains  to  some  extent  the  great  death 
toll.  But  no  objectivity  can  lessen  the  misery  and 
terror  of  those  soldiers  within  this  compound. 

Samuel  Elliot  of  Company  A kept  a diary  during 
his  months  at  Andersonville.2  On  September 
twenty-second  he  wrote,  “The  sights  I saw  on  this, 
my  first  day  at  Andersonville,  so  filled  me  with 
horror  that  I can  give  but  a poor  idea  of  this 
prison  den.” 

The  account  which  follows  is,  of  course,  the  rec- 
ollection of  John,  his  memories  supplemented  by 
many  published  accounts  of  other  prisoners  which 
in  part  contributes  to  its  accuracy. 

John  I.  Faller  speaks  of  Andersonville 3 
In  the  Spring  of  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  . . . was 
reorganized  and  largely  increased  and  every  detail  was  car- 
ried out  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  fully  equipped 
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armys  in  the  world.  So  by  the  time  it  was  ready  for  the 
advance  it  numbered  full  200,000  men  and  the  several  corps 
were  commanded  by  some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  war. 
The  time  for  action  arrived  and  the  army  was  put  in  motion. 

1 he  corps  to  which  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  attached 
(the  5th)  crossed  the  Rapidan  River  on  May  3rd,  1864  at 
Germania  Ford.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th 
the  division  moved  forward  to  the  old  Wilderness  Tavern 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  May,  being  in  advance,  the  Reserves  were  put  in  line 
of  battle  and,  advancing  cautiously  for  some  distance,  we 
soon  discovered  the  enemy  and  succeeded  in  driving  them 
back  to  their  earth  works.  The  Seventh  and  the  Eleventh 
Regiments  were  advancing  together.  Colonel  Bolinger  of 
the  Seventh  unfortunately  could  not  see  the  movements  of 
the  other  regiments  and  continued  to  press  forward,  driving 
everything  before  him  until  suddenly  the  enemy  closed  in 
on  our  rear  and  cut  off  our  retreat.  A desperate  attempt 
was  made  to  escape  in  another  direction  but  it  failed,  and 
finding  we  were  completely  surrounded  the  Colonel  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  to  save  his  regiment  from  being  cut 
to  pieces.  As  it  was  many  of  our  brave  men  were  left  in  the 
Wilderness  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  We  surrendered 
to  Major  Van  Valkenburg  commanding  the  Sixty-First 
Georgias.  The  Colonel  and  325  officers  and  men  were  made 
prisoners.  Forty  escaped  through  the  woods  and  returned 
to  the  camp.  The  members  of  Company  A.  captured  were 
. . . thirty  three  in  all.4  We  were  at  once  taken  to  the  rear 
of  the  rebel  army  and  placed  in  company  with  some  un- 
fortunate fellows.  After  a rest  of  a few  hours  and  chatting 
with  the  Johnnies,  about  5 or  6 o’clock  in  the  evening  we 
started  on  our  summer  vacation  to  the  sunny  South  from 
which  many  a poor  fellow  never  returned.  Before  leaving 
the  battle  field  we  were  told  by  our  Captain  that  it  might  be 
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some  time  before  we  would  get  anything  to  eat  and  some 
of  us  provided  ourselves  with  rations  from  the  dead  lying 
around.  I managed  to  get  an  extra  blanket  which  was  of 
great  service  to  me  in  after  days.  After  walking  some  distance 
the  whole  rebel  Army  appeared  to  be  going  to  the  front.  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  to  a rebel  artilleryman  about  the 
rope  harness  they  had  on  their  horses  (as  we  always  had  the 
best  leather  harnesses  in  our  army)  and  he  quickly  replied, 
“Dats  de  kind  to  pull  up  against  you  all.”  I concluded  to 
say  nothing  more  about  it.  Our  captors,  the  Sixty-First 
Georgias,  were  sent  back  to  their  command  and  we  were 
put  in  charge  of  a cavalry  guard. 

II 

After  a long  tiresome  march  of  thirty  miles  we  reached 
Orange  Court  House  about  day  break  the  morning  of  the 
6th  tired  and  weary.  After  a rest  of  a few  hours  we  were 
put  on  the  cars  and  taken  to  Gordonsville,  a few  miles  from 
Orange  Court  House.  When  we  were  searched  and  all 
things  such  as  shelters,  tents,  guns,  blankets,  knives,  forks 
and  plates  were  taken  from  us.  No  doubt  they  knew  we 
would  get  nothing  to  eat  in  the  South  and  consequently 
would  have  no  use  for  them  which  we  found  to  our  sorrow. 
From  Gordonsville  we  were  taken  to  Lynchburg  where  the 
officers  were  taken  from  us  and  sent  to  other  places.  We 
were  marched  out  a short  distance  from  the  town  and  en- 
camped along  a nice  stream  between  a very  high  hill  and 
were  guarded  by  the  militia  of  Lynchburg.  While  there  we 
drew  hard-tack  and  bacon  and  as  we  had  a little  of  Uncle 
Sams  coffee  left  we  managed  to  get  along  nicely.  From 
Lynchburg  we  were  taken  on  cars  to  Danville,  Virginia, 
and  placed  in  tobacco  warehouses,  250  men  on  each  floor, 
and  drew  hard-tack  and  bacon  and  water  from  the  Dan 
river,  thick  with  red  mud  and  filthy  to  drink.  After  remain- 
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ing  there  four  days  we  were  put  on  cars,  not  Pullman  Palace 
cars  but  long  freight  cars,  about  seventy  men  to  each  car 
and  not  room  enough  for  all  to  lie  down  at  one  time.  You 
can  imagine  the  frequent  little  skirmishes  we  often  had  to 
secure  good  bunks  on  the  floor,  packed  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  with  the  little  feet  of  the  fellow  next  to  you  lying 
gently  on  your  face.  Well,  old  soldiers,  you  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  language  would  follow  to  have  him  remove 
them.  The  rations  were  scarce  and  occasionally  along  the 
route  we  would  draw  bacon  and  hard  tack.  We  remained 
on  the  cars  five  days,  passing  through  Charlotte  and  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina,  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where 
we  remained  several  hours  and  were  taken  off  the  cars.  We 
were  furnished  flour  and  a little  pork  and  made  slap  jacks. 
Some  of  the  boys  made  pap  without  sugar  but  still  it  answered 
the  purpose.  At  this  place  I cut  a large  cane  from  a magnolia 
tree  expecting  to  have  it  trimmed  into  a walking  stick  when 
I got  home.  After  carrying  it  all  through  the  South,  in  my 
eagerness  to  get  out  of  prison  I left  it  stick  in  the  ground.  It 
served  the  purpose  of  a ridge  pole  in  prison,  to  put  a blanket 
on  for  a shelter. 

From  Colombia  we  went  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  we 
remained  a few  hours  in  the  cars.  The  natives  crowded 
around  to  see  a live  Yank.  While  there  a lady  came  along 
carrying  a bucket.  She  stopped  at  our  car  and  inquired  if 
there  were  any  New  York  soldiers  on  board  and  I told  her 
we  were  all  New  Yorkers.  She  then  handed  me  the  bucket 
which  contained  good  rich  milk.  After  taking  a good 
draught  myself,  I handed  it  around  to  the  boys  who  all 
enjoyed  it  as  far  as  it  went  and  returned  the  bucket  to  the 
lady  with  a profusion  of  thanks.  I learned  from  an  old 
gentleman  standing  by  that  she  was  a New  York  lady  living 
there  but  she  struck  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  that  time.  I 
bought  a small  paper  from  a boy  for  twenty  five  cents  in 
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green  backs,  carried  it  all  through  the  prison  and  read  it  a 
hundred  times  in  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  read. 

From  Augusta  we  went  to  Macon,  and  after  a few  hours 
ride  we  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  May  22  nd,  at  Ander- 
sonville, Georgia,  our  destination  for  the  time  being. 

Ill 

In  my  description  of  Andersonville  I do  not  intend  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  the  place  more  than  is  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  scenes  enacted  that  came  under  my  observation. 
I shall  not  relate  anything  but  the  truth  which  can  be  borne 
out  by  living  witnesses.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  suf- 
ferings and  horrors  of  the  place  but  a great,  great  deal  will 
remain  unsaid.  No  tongue  can  explain,  no  pen  can  describe 
the  terrible  sufferings  that  were  inflicted  on  our  men.  It  is 
only  through  the  survivors  that  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  war  can  become  known. 

Andersonville  was  located  in  Sumter  County,  Georgia, 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  a small 
place  on  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  and  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  Alabama  State  Line.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
low  and  swampy  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
is  wild  and  desolate.  On  our  arrival  at  the  station,  after  our 
long  confinement  on  the  cars  for  five  days  we  were  glad  to 
stretch  our  limbs  once  more.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  no 
idea  where  we  were  going  or  to  what  kind  of  prison  we  were 
to  be  put  into  but  it  soon  became  visible  to  us. 

I will  never  forget  to  my  dying  days  my  first  impression 
of  the  place.  We  were  drawn  up  in  line  a short  distance 
from  the  pen,  and  soon  an  officer  came  up  to  us  who,  we 
learned,  was  Captain  Wirz,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
prison.  He  counted  us  off  in  detachments  of  270  each,  each 
in  charge  of  a sergeant,  and  each  detachment  subdivided 
into  three  squads  of  90  men  each.  We  were  called  the 
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Fifty-First  detachment.  Fie  asked  if  there  were  any  in  the 
crowd  who  could  read  and  almost  to  a man  the  whole  line 
stepped  out.  Fie  wanted  the  sergeants  to  take  charge  of  each 
squad.  We  were  then  marched  up  to  the  big  gates.  Soon  the 
gates  of  hell  on  earth  were  closed  on  us.  Many  a poor  soul 
never  passed  out  again— except  to  be  carried  to  the  dead 
house. 

The  prison  at  that  time  was  comprised  of  twelve  acres,5 
with  a high  fence  around  it  made  of  pine  logs,  hewn  off  on 
two  sides  and  placed  together— in  the  earth  about  five  feet, 
and  fifteen  feet  above  ground— making  a strong  wall.  The 
guards  were  placed  on  top  at  intervals  of  about  ioo  feet 
with  a stairway  on  the  outside  to  reach  the  sentry  box.  This 
box  was  made  of  rough  boards,  with  a roof  to  protect  the 
guards  from  the  hot  sun.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  see  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  pen.  On  the  inside  of  the  stockade 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  wall,  was  a small  railing  about 
three  feet  high  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  ground  and  con- 
tinuing around  the  whole  enclosure  called  the  Dead  Line. 
Woe  to  the  poor  prisoner  who  crossed  or  even  reached 
under  it  for  instant  death  was  his  portion.  The  rebels  in 
building  the  pen  used  all  the  trees  except  two  which  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  prison.0  Lying  on  the  ground,  dying 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  what  would  not  those  poor  suffering 
souls  have  given  for  a little  shade,  to  protect  them  from  the 
hot  burning  sun.  Idundreds  of  men  died  with  the  hot 
scorching  sun  beating  down  on  their  faces,  and  no  shelter 
of  any  kind  to  protect  them  from  its  rays.  I was  fortunate 
to  have  an  old  blanket  that  I carried  with  me  from  the 
Wilderness,  and  I stuck  a few  little  sticks  in  the  ground  and 
laid  the  blanket  over  it  and  would  crawl  under  it  to  get  out 
of  the  sun.  Comrade  Sites  and  I lived  under  it  during  our 
stay  there. 

A small  stream  of  water,  about  twelve  inches  deep  and 
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eight  feet  wide,  entered  the  east  side  and  ran  through  it  (the 
enclosure).  This  stream  had  its  origin  in  a swamp  a short 
distance  from  the  stockade.  The  water  was  warm  and  im- 
pure. To  add  to  its  natural  filthiness,  the  rebels  had  built 
their  cook  house  across  the  stream  on  the  outside  and  the 
water  was  always  covered  with  filth  and  grease;  they  also 
washed  their  dirty,  filthy  clothes  in  the  stream  and  also  used 
it  for  bathing  purposes.7  We  were  obliged  to  drink  it  or  do 
without.  Oh,  how  we  longed  for  the  pure,  cold  water  from 
the  mountain  stream  in  our  Northern  States,  particularly 
from  the  one  near  Comrade  Otto’s  farm.  The  prison  was 
situated  on  two  hills  and  occupied  by  the  prisoners  who 
lived  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  Shelter  [was]  made  from 
anything  they  could  get  hold  of.  On  each  side  of  the  stream 
the  ground  was  low  and  swampy  and  the  filth  that  accumu- 
lated during  the  long  summer  months  can  neither  be  imagined 
or  described.  Most  of  it  collected  in  and  about  this  swamp, 
and  I have  seen  these  three  acres  of  swamp  one  animated 
mass  of  maggots,  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  the  whole 
swamp  moving  and  rolling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Truly, 
it  was  a horrible  sight  yet  1 have  seen  men  digging  and 
searching  for  roots  from  the  trees  that  once  stood  there  in 
order  to  get  a little  wood  for  fuel  to  cook  their  morsel  of 
cornmeal  when  tall  stately  trees  by  the  thousand  stood  out- 
side the  walls.  Yet  we  were  not  permitted  to  have  what  we 
needed  or  what  they  had  so  much  of.  Gladly  would  we  have 
carried  the  whole  forest  in  had  we  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

IV 

When  we  entered  this  pen  in  May  1864  it  then  contained 
13,000  prisoners,  many  of  them  brought  from  other  prisons. 
Some  had  been  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Chickmaugua  in 
September  1863.  1 met  one  man,  a Carlisler  by  the  name  of 
Wordon  [?],  who  was  captured  in  that  battle  and  had  been 
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taken  to  Andersonville  when  it  was  first  opened  in  February 
1864.  I met  him  during  the  summer  and  I presume  he  must 
have  died  as  I never  heard  of  him  again  after  we  left  the 
place.  The  prisoners  on  our  arrival  there  were  the  most 
dejected  looking  men  I ever  saw.  Men  walking  about  starv- 
ing to  death,  many  without  clothing,  others  in  rags,  burnt 
as  black  as  negroes,  filthy  and  dirty  and  covered  with 
vermin,  many  without  hat  or  shoes,  and  (with)  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  men  who  were  living  skeletons  walking  about, 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  their  sufferings. 

I remember  well  my  first  day  in  this  prison  looking  around 
at  the  horrible  sights  presented  to  me.  I could  not  but  ex- 
claim, “Great  God,  can  these  be  Union  soldiers,  men  who 
were  once  the  pride  of  our  army,  men  suffering  in  this  way 
for  the  country  they  swore  to  defend?”  But  such  is  the  fate 
of  war.  It  was  not  long  before  we  were  in  the  same  condition 
and  we  began  to  feel  that  we  too  were  abandoned  by  our 
Government  and  were  left  to  die  as  our  comrades  who  had 
preceded  us. 

The  rations  we  drew  from  time  to  time  were  unworthy 
the  name.  Some  days  we  drew  corn  bread,  baked  in  large 
pans  about  three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  deep.  It  was  cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  divided  out 
to  the  men.  It  was  horrible  stuff,  often  sour,  and  only  half- 
cooked  and  contained  no  salt.  Sometimes  we  drew  rice 
boiled  in  the  water  they  cooked  pork  in.  The  quantity  was 
very  small.  Many  a time  I ate  my  ration  of  corn  meal  raw 
not  having  wood  enough  to  cook  it.  Sometimes  we  drew 
cornmeal  with  the  cob  and  frequently  the  husk  ground  up 
together.  Not  even  a well  bred  Northern  hog  would  eat  it. 
Sometimes  I would  make  gruel  out  of  it,  with  a great  deal 
of  filthy  water,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a full  meal. 
Sometimes  we  drew  fresh  beef  and,  I tell  you  comrades, 
it  was  not  very  fresh  as  it  was  pretty  lively  with  maggots. 
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But  we  managed  to  eat  maggots  and  all  and  (we  were)  glad 
to  get  it.  The  ration  was  small  and  would  weigh  one  quarter 
of  a pound.  It  was  very  precious  and  I always  ate  mine  raw. 

The  want  of  proper  food  soon  caused  disease  of  all  kinds 
to  appear  and  scores  of  dead  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
Hundreds  died  daily  and  the  thought  of  death  in  that  horrible 
place  was  fearful  to  contemplate  ...  I have  often  gone  down 
to  the  stream  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  hot  sun  had 
warmed  the  water,  to  get  a drink  and  I have  stepped  over 
the  bodies  of  a dozen  men  lying  dead  in  the  path.  Death 
reaped  a rich  harvest.  The  death  rate  averaged  a hundred 
a day  and  I have  known  as  high  as  a hundred  and  seventy 
to  die  in  one  day.8 

The  dead  bodies  were  gathered  up  in  the  morning  and 
carried  to  the  gate.  About  eight  o’clock  at  night  the  guard 
would  be  stationed  at  the  gate  to  guard  the  prisoners  who 
carried  the  dead  to  the  dead  house.  During  the  day  the  poor 
fellows  would  be  loaded  up  in  a wagon,  similar  to  our  wood 
wagons,  and  ranked  up  like  cord  wood,  in  two  lengths  and 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  drawn  by  four  mules  to  the  grave 
yard  where  the  grave  or  trenches  were  dug  in  advance  by 
our  own  men  who  each  received  an  extra  pint  of  corn  meal 
for  the  labor.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  men  were  usually 
stripped  of  their  clothing  . . .9  A considerable  number  of 
men  were  employed  to  remove  the  dead  from  the  dead 
house  to  the  cemetery  and  bury  them.  It  was  horrid  in  the 
extreme  for  some  bodies  had  become  so  decomposed  as  to 
almost  fall  to  pieces.  It  may  perhaps  seem  incredible  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  considered  quite  a privilege 
among  the  prisoners  to  carry  out  the  dead  and  some  of  the 
prisoners  quarreled  for  the  privilege.  It  was  a pleasure  to 
get  out  into  the  woods  and  away  from  our  horrible  abode 
even  for  a few  moments. 

One  of  the  prisoners  played  a clever  trick  on  the  rebels  and 
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thereby  managed  to  escape.  He  played  off  dead  and  was 
carried  out  by  his  comrades  to  the  dead  house  and  placed 
in  line  with  the  dead.  He  escaped  and  made  for  the  Union 
Lines  and  I hope  he  succeeded  in  getting  there.  When  the 
trick  was  discovered  the  Dutch  captain  (Wirz)  placed  a 
guard  around  the  dead  house  and  said,  “The  ‘tarn  Yankies’ 
will  run  away  after  they  are  dead.” 

When  fresh  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  prison  we 
would  crowd  around  the  gates  and  the  rebels  supposed  we 
intended  to  make  a break  and  fired  a cannon  shot  over  our 
heads.  We  first  believed  they  intended  to  open  fire  on  us. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  but 
from  the  throats  of  thousands  of  the  doomed  men  came  such 
a howl  of  derision  and  defiance  as  never  heard  before.  No 
tongue  can  explain  the  intensity  of  that  cry.  I have  heard  the 
mighty  shouts  of  thousands  of  men  when  charging  in  mortal 
combat,  I have  heard  the  cheering  legions  of  men  flushed 
with  joy  at  some  victory,  but  I never  heard  a cry  compare 
with  the  one  that  sprang  from  the  throats  of  the  doomed 
men  imprisoned.  After  the  gates  were  closed  the  rebels  came 
in  and  placed  a line  of  poles  through  the  prison  on  which 
were  placed  white  flats.  This  was  intended  to  warn  us  not 
to  approach  or  gather  in  crowds  nearer  to  the  gate  than  the 
pole  or  Captain  Wirz  would  fire  upon  us  and  kill  us  all. 

Some  of  the  men  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  released 
and  became  so  despondent  that  they  soon  became  insane. 
Some  of  them  wandered  around  the  prison  in  the  most  help- 
less condition  and  begged  piteously  for  something  to  eat.  It 
was,  however,  a sad  fact  that  thousands  of  men  who  had 
cheerfully  faced  death  on  many  a battle  field  lay  down  and 
died  broken  hearted.  The  terrible  suspense  forced  itself  into 
their  minds  that  the  government  they  loved  so  much  and 
had  fought  so  hard  to  save  was  indifferent  to  their  sad  fate. 

The  weather  was  the  warmest  we  had  experienced  and 
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the  rain  had  not  been  sufficient  to  wash  much  of  the  filth 
away.  During  the  month  of  August  more  than  three  thousand 
died.  The  filth  which  (earlier)  had  washed  down  into  the 
stream  of  water  from  the  hills10  had  now  become  so  putrid 
and  full  of  vermin.  From  the  large  body  of  rottenness  came 
millions  of  maggots  and  other  vermin  which  spread  all  over 
the  prison.  Many  of  the  prisoners  who  had  become  too  weak 
to  help  themselves  were  covered  with  them  and  were  liter- 
ally eaten  up  alive.  To  look  upon  these  poor  creatures  and 
not  be  able  to  give  them  any  assistance  was  a sight  so  sicken- 
ing and  horrible  that  it  was  enough  to  make  one  insane 
with  terror. 

The  rations  were  generally  issued  to  us  in  the  afternoon. 
If  they  did  not  get  through  in  time  many  of  us  had  to  do 
without  that  day.  They  were  brought  in  wagons  in  charge 
of  the  Quartermaster  who  would  call  out  the  Sergeants  of 
the  detachments  and  issue  so  much  to  each  one,  who  (in 
turn)  would  take  it  away  and  divide  it  into  three  parts  (each) 
for  ninety  men.  Each  Sergeant  would  take  his  share  and 
divide  it  out  to  his  squad.  When  we  drew  boiled  rice  they 
would  shovel  it  out  to  us  in  an  old  blanket  which  was  not 
as  clean  as  it  might  be.  I saw  a poor  fellow,  who  was  starving, 
reach  in  the  box  on  the  wagon  and  take  a handful  of  the 
rice,  and  being  detected  by  the  Quartermaster  he  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  and  the  life  almost  tramped  out  of  him.  The 
Quartermaster  always  carried  a revolver  and  would  keep  the 
poor  starving  fellows  at  bay  by  pointing  it  at  them.  Some 
days  we  would  draw  molasses  (called  sorghum)  a nice  dish 
for  sick  men.  We  did  not  have  vessels  enough  to  put  it  in 
and  in  issuing  it  out  some  fellows  would  hold  out  their 
hands  for  their  portion  and  swallow  it  at  once.  That  was  a 
full  meal  for  a whole  day.  When  we  drew  “fresh”  beef,  we 
would  lay  it  down  on  an  old  blanket  on  the  ground  and 
hold  it  down  with  our  feet  (sometimes  a bare  foot  and  not 
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very  clean  at  that)  and  take  an  axe  and  chop  it  into  three 
parts  and  then  subdivide  it  to  the  different  messes.  By  the 
time  each  man  got  his  share  it  would  take  a microscope  to 
find  it.  Captain  Wirz  never  came  into  prison  without  a 
revolver  in  his  hand,  ready  to  shoot  down  some  poor  prisoner 
and  he  took  special  delight  in  using  it  on  them. 

V 

During  the  hot  summer  months  the  prison  filled  up  rapidly 
so  they  were  obliged  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stockade. 
About  eight  acres  were  added  to  it  and  our  detachment,  the 
fifty-hirst,  was  among  the  number  moved  to  the  new  part. 
\\  e had,  for  a time,  a good  quality  of  wood  but  it  filled  up 
so  rapidly  that  we  were  soon  as  crowded  as  we  had  been 
in  the  old  part. 

Soon  our  prison  contained  35,000  men,  and  among  so 
large  a number  they  were  not  all  angels  by  any  means.  It 
contained  some  of  the  worst  cases  on  the  face  of  the  globe; 
men  who  would  stoop  to  murder  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. Fighting,  killing  and  robbing  was  a very  common  oc- 
currence and  many  an  unfortunate  fellow  was  killed  and 
no  one  knew  who  did  it. 

We  established  a police  force  of  about  two  hundred  men, 
armed  with  clubs  to  preserve  order.  They  would  patrol  the 
camp  and  if  anything  was  stolen  from  you,  and  you  could 
trace  it  to  the  thief,  you  could  tell  the  police  and  he  would 
arrest  the  guilty  man  and  march  him  off  to  headquarters 
where  court  was  going  on  all  the  time.  After  a hearing  the 
prisoner  would  be  sentenced  to  have  his  head  shaved  on  one 
side  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  whiskers  and  [have]  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back.  A large  card  with  the  word 
“thief”  written  on  it  was  placed  on  his  back.  Then  the  police 
would  parade  him  all  over  the  prison  and  back  to  head- 
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quarters  and  discharge  him.  It  had  a good  effect  to  keep 
order  in  our  densely  populated  city. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  prison  that  not  much  has 
been  printed  about,  and  that  was  the  extermination  of  the 
“Mosby  gang.”11  This  was  a gang  of  freebooters  among  the 
prisoners.  It  was  headed  by  William  Collins,  a Pennsylvania 
soldier,  and  we  nicknamed  him  “Mosby.”  These  robbers 
were  the  terror  of  the  camp,  and  for  a while  they  were  so 
powerful  that  they  practically  ruled  the  prison. 

Whenever  new  prisoners  were  turned  in  at  the  gate  the 
spies  of  this  gang  marked  them  down  and  watched  them  to 
find  out  where  they  would  sleep.  As  soon  as  darkness  fell 
the  newcomers  would  be  set  upon,  clubbed  or  choked  into 
insensibility,  robbed  of  everything  they  had  managed  to 
smuggle  into  the  prison  and,  very  frequently,  stripped  of 
every  rag  of  clothing. 

The  proceeds  of  this  robbery  became  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  robbers,  and  after  a while  they  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  rolling  in  wealth.  With  the  money  they 
stole  from  the  other  prisoners  they  bought  food  and  clothing 
from  the  Confederate  guards  and  did  a sort  of  sutler  business. 
They  actually  erected  a bakery  and  made  bread  which  they 
sold  at  fabulous  prices. 

The  prisoners  had  a sort  of  police  force,  by  permission 
of  the  Confederate  authorities,  but  the  “Mosby  gang”  was 
stronger  than  the  whole  police  force  combined,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  control  it.  Finally,  however,  in  July,  1864, 
Henry  Wirz,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  became  so 
annoyed  by  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners  against  the  rob- 
bers that  he  devised  a scheme  to  break  up  the  gang.  His 
scheme  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  rode  into  the 
prison,  summoned  all  the  division  sergeants,  and  informed 
them  that  no  more  food  would  be  issued  until  the  robbers 
were  captured  by  the  prisoners  and  turned  over  to  him. 
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For  two  days  nothing  was  done,  and  Wirz,  true  to  his 
word,  issued  no  food.  Then,  made  desperate  by  their  hunger, 
the  prisoners  organized  a vigilance  committee  and  proceeded 
to  hunt  down  the  robbers.  The  hunt  kept  up  for  a day  and 
a night.  We  went  about  it  by  first  making  prisoner  a man 
we  knew  had  been  a spy  for  the  gang  and  we  choked  and 
clubbed  him  until  he  confessed  the  names  of  two  or  three 
other  members  of  the  gang.  We  captured  these  and  went 
through  the  same  performance.  By  the  end  of  24  hours  we 
had  captured  about  100  men  believed  to  belong  to  the  gang 
and  had  turned  them  over  to  the  Confederate  guard  at  the 
gate  of  the  stockade.  Collins,  the  leader,  made  a tremendous 
fight  before  he  was  subdued.  Munn,  a small,  wiry  sailor,  also 
fought  like  a tiger  and  fatally  stabbed  one  man  before  he 
was  captured. 

I was  at  that  time  a prison  sergeant,  in  command  of  one 
of  the  divisions  into  which  the  prisoners  were  divided,  each 
division  being  composed  of  270  men.  On  the  day  after  the 
capture  of  the  robbers  was  completed,  Superintendent  Wirz 
sent  a heavy  escort  into  the  prison  and  had  all  of  the  sergeants 
taken  to  his  headquarters  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  prison. 
1 Ie  made  a little  speech  to  us,  saying  that  he  would  expect 
us  to  punish  the  robbers.  Punishment  could  not  be  inflicted 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  as  such  action  would,  he 
said,  invite  retaliation  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Fie  sug- 
gested that  we  form  a Court  to  give  the  robbers  a trial. 

We  held  a conference,  and  as  we  found  difficulty  in 
selecting  a Court,  Wirz  again  offered  a suggestion.  This  was 
that  we  should  appoint  the  12  sergeants  last  admitted  to  the 
prison  as  a jury.  His  idea  was  a good  one,  for  these  late 
arrivals  were  naturally  less  prejudiced  for  or  against  the 
robbers  than  the  men  who  had  been  in  prison  a long  time. 
The  jury  being  thus  selected,  we  made  a canvass  of  the 
sergeants  for  lawyers.  The  first  one  found  was  immediately 
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chosen  Judge.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  Judge  was 
a nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  but  I do  not 
remember  his  name.  Three  lawyers  were  chosen  for  the 
prosecution  and  three  for  the  defense,  and  a large  list  of 
witnesses  was  made  out  for  the  prosecution.  The  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  summon  all  the  witnesses  they  desired. 

Judge,  jurors,  lawyers  and  officers  of  the  Court  were  in 
rags,  dirty  and  half  starved,  but  it  was,  for  all  that,  an  im- 
pressive tribunal,  and  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
the  utmost  decorum.  Wirz,  whose  memory  is  infamous  for 
his  brutality,  and  who  was  hanged  after  the  war  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  at  that  time  showed  some  sense  of 
humanity  and  treated  the  members  of  the  Court  well.  They 
were  allowed  parole,  being  sworn  not  to  go  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  stockade,  and  were  unmolested  within  that 
limit. 

The  sessions  of  the  Court  were  long,  lasting  several  days. 
One  prisoner  was  tried  at  a time,  all  the  rest  being  held  under 
guard  just  outside  the  stockade  by  a detachment  of  Con- 
federate troops.  All  but  six  were  acquitted  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence and  were  sent  back  into  the  prison.  A large  number 
of  those  sent  back  were  set  upon  by  the  prisoners  as  they 
entered  and  beaten  almost  to  death. 

When  the  trials  were  concluded  six  men  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  the  Judge  sentenced 
each  of  them  to  death.12 

At  the  end  of  the  trial  Superintendent  Wirz  again  sum- 
moned the  sergeants  of  the  prison  and  asked  them  how  the 
sentences  of  the  Court  were  to  be  carried  out.  We  suggested 
that  he  carry  it  out,  but  he  declined,  saying  he  could  not  do 
so  for  fear  of  reprisals  by  the  Federal  authorities.  He  offered, 
however,  to  allow  us  to  build  a gallows  outside  the  prison 
and  transport  it  inside  the  inclosure.  Half  a dozen  carpenters 
were  found  among  the  prisoners  and  they  went  outside  the 
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stockade  and  built  the  gallows,  Wirz  furnishing  them  with 
lumber  and  tools,  but  with  no  nails.  The  gallows  was  erected 
as  a portable  affair  and  was  put  together  with  wooden  pins. 
When  it  was  completed  the  Confederates  took  the  tools 
away  from  the  carpenters,  after  which  the  gallows  was  taken 
to  pieces,  carried  piecemeal  inside  the  prison  and  re-erected. 
The  condemned  men,  under  a heavy  Confederate  guard, 
were  led  inside,  and  all  the  prisoners  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution.  Wirz  was  on  hand  to  watch  the  affair,  and  he 
soon  found  that  no  executioner  had  been  selected.  He  told 
the  sergeants  to  select  a man  of  the  duty,  but  no  one  would 
consent  to  act.  Wirz  then  announced  that  he  would  give  a 
pass  through  the  Confederate  lines  to  any  man  who  would 
consent  to  hang  the  murderers.  A gigantic  fellow  known 
as  “Limber  Jim”  accepted  the  offer.  I do  not  know  what 
his  name  was,  but  I remember  that  he  was  a Pennsylvanian. 

The  execution  took  place  on  July  n,  1864.  All  six  of  the 
murderers  were  hanged  at  once,  six  nooses  having  been 
arranged  over  the  scaffold.  As  the  prisoners  stood  on  the 
scaffold  they  were,  each  in  turn,  offered  an  opportunity  to 
make  statements,  but  all  refused.  A Catholic  priest  (Father 
Hamilton)13  was  on  the  scaffold  with  them  and  pleaded  in 
vain  to  induce  them  to  confess.  This  priest  had  already  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  execution,  but  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish  that  end,  though  he  had  great  in- 
fluence among  the  prisoners.  Lie  was  the  only  clergyman  that 
ever  entered  the  stockade. 

“Limber  Jim,”  the  executioner,  performed  his  duty  well. 
Over  the  head  of  each  prisoner  he  drew  a meal  sack— one  of 
the  sacks  in  which  our  rations  were  furnished,  and  which 
sacks,  by  the  way,  were  kept  in  use  for  rations  after  the 
execution.  As  soon  as  all  the  caps  were  adjusted  the  trap 
was  dropped  and  the  murderers  swung  to  their  death. 

Collins,  the  leader,  broke  his  rope,  and  although  he  was 
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rendered  half  unconscious  by  the  shock,  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  tried  to  run  away.  The  executioner,  however,  sprang 
down  from  the  scaffold  and  caught  him.  Then  occurred  a 
very  remarkable  scene. 

Seizing  the  end  of  the  rope  that  was  around  the  man’s 
neck,  “Limber  Jim”  led  him  back  upon  the  scaffold.  Collins 
followed  as  docilely  as  a dog,  having  no  realization  of  what 
he  was  doing.  On  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  then  tried  to 
tie  together  the  two  ends  of  the  rope,  but  they  were  too 
short.  Finally  he  used  the  end  that  hung  from  Collins’  neck 
to  tie  the  head  robber  to  one  of  the  uprights  while  he  climbed 
up  to  the  crossbeam  and  let  out  several  feet  more  of  the  rope. 
With  this  much  added  line  he  soon  had  the  rope  repaired 
and  he  then,  without  further  ceremony,  kicked  Collins  off 
the  scaffold  and  completed  the  hanging. 

VI 

During  the  hot  weather  we  suffered  greatly  for  water 
and  a great  many  wells  were  dug  by  the  prisoners.  I helped 
to  dig  one  fifty  feet  deep  and  we  did  not  have  a shovel  or 
pick  to  work  with.  We  used  the  half  of  a canteen  and  our 
fingers  as  it  was  all  sand  and  easily  loosened.  We  had  no  rope 
to  draw  the  sand  up  but  each  one  was  obliged  to  contribute 
a portion  of  his  clothing.  The  rope  was  made  of  a canteen 
strap,  an  old  stocking,  a sleeve  of  a blouse,  a piece  of  an  old 
shirt  and  so  on,  making  a rope  and  each  one  was  obliged  to 
pull  up  so  many  buckets  before  he  could  become  a stock 
holder  or  else  do  without  water.  After  going  a great  distance 
we  finally  reached  water  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
do  us  any  good  and  so  we  abandoned  the  well. 

During  the  torrid  month  of  August,  while  we  were  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  good  water  a circumstance  happened  that 
was  very  remarkable.  While  we  all  began  to  feel  that  we 
were  abandoned  by  our  Government  and  left  to  die  without 
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food  or  water,  God  in  His  divine  wisdom  caused  a stream 
of  pure  cold  water  to  spring  from  the  earth  which  was  re- 
garded by  all  as  a miracle.  About  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  swamp  stream  and  midway  between  the  dead  line 
and  the  stockade,  the  water  gushed  out  pure  and  cold.  You 
can  imagine  what  a God-send  it  was  to  us  poor  unfortunates. 
It  is  known  as  the  Providential  Spring,  and  is  flowing  to  this 
day.  1 he  colored  people  now  in  that  locality  regard  it  with 
great  reverence  and  have  built  a wall  around  it.  They  protect 
it  with  great  care,  I was  told  by  Comrade  Harris  who  visited 
it  a few  years  ago  and  drank  and  made  coffee  from  its  pure 
stream.  Surely  the  divine  power  of  God  is  wonderful.  Thou- 
sands crowded  around  it  daily. 

Comrade  Van  Eby14  was  the  first  one  of  Company  A to 
die.  Three  months  after  he  went  into  the  prison  he  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  out  alive  and  finally  sickened  and 
died.  Comrades  Reiff,  Geremeyer  and  Brannon  followed  soon 
after.15  McCleaf  died  after  we  left  Andersonville.  The  other 
companies  of  our  regiment  suffered  in  the  same  proportion 
and  out  of  320  men  captured  about  150  died  before  wc 
reached  home. 

To  add  to  our  misery,  it  began  to  rain  about  the  first  of 
June  and  continued  to  rain  for  twenty-two  days  and  nights. 
During  all  that  time  I don’t  think  the  sun  shone  more  than 
eight  or  ten  hours.  Between  the  heat  and  our  wet  clothing 
we  were  almost  scalded  to  death.  Men  died  like  flies  and 
thousands  walked  around  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  with 
no  place  to  go  and  no  shelter  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 
I fully  believe  that  there  were  twenty  thousand  men  in  the 
prison  who  had  nothing  but  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  to 
cover  them  while  others  were  more  fortunate  in  having  some 
kind  of  rude  shelter.  Men  lost  all  feeling  of  humanity  to- 
wards each  other;  it  was  every  one  for  himself.  One  poor 
fellow  came  along  when  I was  making  a little  corn  meal 
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gruel  and  was  the  worst  looking  creature  I ever  saw.  He  was 
almost  naked  and  covered  with  large  sores,  the  maggots 
crawling  all  over  his  body.  He  asked  for  a bite  to  eat  but 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  caused  me  to  turn  him  away  with- 
out any  assistance  or  help.  God  only  knows  what  became  of 
him. 


VII 

A great  many  wells  were  dug  through  the  place  and  some 
near  the  dead  line  were  used  as  a blind.  They  would  dig  a 
well  and  scatter  the  sand  about  the  surface.  A few  feet  from 
the  top  they  would  start  to  tunnel  out  under  the  stockade 
and  throw  the  dirt  down  the  well.  By  tunneling  about  thirty 
feet  they  could  break  up  through  the  earth  on  the  outside. 
Some  succeeded  in  getting  out  this  way  but  they  were  al- 
ways discovered  and  brought  back.  The  rebels  had  a large 
pack  of  bloodhounds  and  they  would  be  sent  on  their  tracks. 
They  were  either  killed  by  the  dogs  or  if  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  crawl  up  a tree  they  would  remain  there  until 
their  captors  would  arrive.  Then  they  would  be  brought 
back  and  horribly  treated  by  the  rebels.  Their  mode  of  pun- 
ishment was  awful  for  this  class  of  victims.  They  would  be 
placed  in  stocks,  with  their  legs  and  arms  extended  and  their 
necks  in  a block  made  to  receive  it.  They  would  then  be 
placed  in  the  hot  sun  for  many  hours  at  a time.  Sometimes 
they  were  bucked  and  gagged  and  their  arms  tied  down  over 
their  knees  and  left  to  lay  in  the  burning  sun.  Some  were 
chained  together  with  huge  chains  attached  to  a heavy  ball 
and  in  walking  they  were  all  obliged  to  step  together.  Others 
were  tied  up  by  the  thumbs— a horrible  torture.  These  pun- 
ishments were  all  inflicted  on  the  outside  of  the  stockade  and 
when  they  were  through  with  them  (the  prisoners),  they 
were  turned  back  into  the  prison  again.  A friend  of  mine  by 
the  name  of  English  who  was  a sergeant  in  our  detachments 
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managed  to  go  out  through  a tunnel  one  night  and  just  as 
he  broke  through  the  surface  he  was  nabbed  by  the  guards 
and  put  in  the  stocks.  He  lived  through  it  all  and  is  now  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  prison  the  men,  finding  that  the 
water  of  the  small  stream  which  ran  through  was  very  warm 
and  made  very  impure  by  the  rebels  building  their  Cook 
House  over  it,  commenced  to  dig  for  water  close  to  the 
stream.  But  the  unfortunate  situation  of  these  wells  was  such 
that  they  soon  became  in  a terrible  condition  and  the  fre- 
quent rains  washed  much  of  the  filth  from  the  sides  of  the 
prison  in  the  swamp  where  it  lodged. 

This  part  of  the  prison  became  so  filthy  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a description  of  it.  T he  rains  carrying  down  the 
sewage  of  the  prison  pen  into  the  filth  covered  swamp  made 
it  a mass  of  putrification  . . . The  prisoners  who  were  seek- 
ing for  water  to  quench  their  thirst  would  crawl  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  prison  and  as  close  to  the  Dead  Line  as  possible 
so  as  to  get  the  water  which  was  a little  more  palatable.  On 
one  occasion  I went  to  this  place  for  water.  Finding  a crowd 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  stream  who  had  gathered  for  the 
same  purpose,  I kept  back  a few  moments  to  allow  it  to  thin 
out.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  nearest  guard  who,  with 
rifle  in  his  hand,  was  watching  the  men  getting  water.  His 
countenance  displayed  as  much  eagerness  as  that  of  the 
hunter  when  he  discovers  his  game  and  expects  to  have  a 
good  shot.  I was  watching  the  demon  and  wondering  whether 
it  was  really  possible  that  he  would  fire  at  the  men  who  had 
gathered  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  water  when 
I was  horrified  to  see  him  deliberately  raise  his  gun  and  fire 
into  the  crowd.  I turned  in  the  direction  of  the  gathering 
but  too  late  as  the  ball  had  sped  on  its  deadly  mission  and 
the  soul  of  one  more  poor  unfortunate  had  left  its  earthly 
abode.  One  more  murder  was  added  to  the  long  list  in  Ander- 
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sonville.  One  of  the  prisoners  in  his  eagerness  to  get  pure 
water  had  dipped  under  the  dead  line  and  the  guard  who 
had  been  watching  and  waiting  for  just  such  a chance,  for 
an  excuse  and  an  opportunity  to  display  his  chivalry,  fired 
at  him.  The  ball  missed  the  mark  it  was  intended  for  but  un- 
fortunately hit  one  of  the  others  who  was  in  the  act  of 
stooping  for  water  in  the  rear  of  the  one  shot  at.  The  ball 
passed  through  his  head  and  the  soldier  fell  dead  along  the 
side  of  the  stream.  After  the  cruel  shot  was  fired,  the  com- 
rades of  the  dead  soldier  fled,  leaving  his  dead  body  lying 
where  he  fell.  With  horror  and  indignation  I could  not  run 
but  turned  around  and  stood  looking  at  the  monster  who 
could  murder  a fellow  being  for  so  slight  an  offense.  He 
coolly  proceeded  to  load  his  gun  again.  A few  prisoners  gath- 
ered around  and  we  commenced  to  express  indignation  at 
the  cowardly  act.  After  the  guard  had  finished  loading  his 
gun  he  noticed  that  we  were  watching  him.  He  raised  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  yelled  out:  “Scatter  thar  or  I will 
blow  some  more  of  you  over.”  I really  believe  that  I would 
have  been  willing  to  give  my  life  for  one  chance  at  him.  I felt 
as  if  I would  have  to  cry  out:  “My  God  how  long  must  we 
endure  this!” 

Many  men  anxious  to  be  out  of  their  misery  would  delib- 
erately step  inside  the  dead  line  and  in  a moment  all  was  over 
with  them.  One  night  the  guard  shot  at  a prisoner  whom  he 
thought  was  crawling  under  the  dead  line  but  missed  him  and 
killed  two  fellows  who  were  lying  beside  him.  They  would 
shoot  without  the  slightest  warning.  One  man  tied  a hand- 
kerchief around  his  neck  and,  sitting  on  the  ground,  stran- 
gled himself  to  death.  He  left  a note  saying  he  had  a wife  and 
family  in  the  North  whom  he  knew  needed  his  assistance 
and,  feeling  that  he  would  never  see  them  again,  he  took 
this  method  of  ending  his  misery. 
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VIII 

On  the  two  corners  of  the  stockade  the  rebels  had  thrown 
up  an  embankment  and  placed  cannon  there  ready  to  fire  at 
a moments  notice  in  case  any  attempt  would  be  made  by 
the  prisoners  to  break  out.  Occasionally  they  would  fire  a 
shot  over  our  heads  to  intimidate  us  and  to  let  us  know  they 
meant  business. 

The  rebels  tried  hard  to  get  our  men  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  join  their  army.  They  would 
come  in  and  offer  all  kinds  of  inducements.  They  would  say 
our  government  did  not  care  for  us  and  [that]  if  we  would 
go  out  and  take  the  oath  we  would  get  good  clothes  and 
plenty  to  eat.  I am  sorry  to  say  quite  a number  of  men  did 
go  out,  some  with  the  idea  of  deserting  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. They  w’ere  put  in  with  old  regiments  but  the  rebels 
did  not  altogether  trust  them  and  after  a while  they  were 
sent  back  into  prison.  They  were  called  “Galvanized”  Yanks 
by  our  men  and  their  life  amongst  us  was  not  very  pleasant; 
they  were  shunned  ever  afterward  by  their  comrades  who 
remained  loyal  to  their  government  during  these  trying  hours. 

A rebel  officer  came  in  one  day  and  soon  a crowd  gathered 
around  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a nice  new  suit  and  was  tell- 
ing us  how  we  were  getting  whipped  and  [that]  the  war 
would  soon  be  over.  One  of  the  Yanks  quietly  got  behind 
him  and  cut  the  buttons  off  his  coat  tail  and  slipped  around 
in  front  of  him  and  sold  them  to  him  for  ten  dollars.  That 
Yank  couldn’t  be  whipped!  A number  of  Sherman’s  men 
were  put  in  my  squad  in  December  1864  and  one  of  them 
brought  a little  dog  in  with  him.  The  man  was  from  Ohio 
but  a bad  one  to  swear.  They  came  to  me  for  rations  but 
I had  none  to  give  them  and  would  not  likely  get  any  for  a 
day  or  so.  I suggested  the  idea  of  eating  the  dog  but  he  said 
that  dog  was  an  old  soldier,  had  been  through  all  the  war, 
and  would  die  for  him.  They  went  to  bed  that  night  hungry 
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and  the  next  day  the  dog  was  gone.  He  came  to  me  to  know 
if  I had  seen  him  but  the  boys  down  on  “Wall  Street”  were 
selling  dog  soup  only  five  cents  a dish.  He  did  some  swearing 
but  that  did  not  bring  the  dog  back. 

The  so-called  hospital  was  situated  a few  hundred  feet 
from  the  entrance  into  the  prison  and  was  enclosed  with 
a fence  and  had  a few  shade  trees.  Few  of  the  prisoners  would 
enter  it  voluntarily.  The  impression  among  them  was  general 
that  once  in  that  place  death  was  certain.  So  when  taken  sick 
they  preferred  to  stay  and  die  with  their  comrades. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  proper  care  and  attention 
many  of  them  might  have  been  restored  to  health.  The  ema- 
ciated bodies  had  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  hard  ground, 
very  little  shelter  was  furnished,  and  the  food  was  of  such  a 
description  that  it  did  more  to  aggravate  than  to  strengthen 
them.  This,  with  the  utter  want  of  medicine  and  such  care 
as  sick  people  require,  all  combined  to  make  death  a certainty. 
These  poor  creatures  were  no  exiles  from  crime;  they  had 
left  home  to  help  save  the  country  they  loved.  And,  oh!,  who 
can  tell  the  utter  misery  and  despair  of  these  dying  men,  and 
how  they  suffered,  wishing  and  praying  to  be  at  home  again. 
That  35,000  men  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a living  death 
and  that  more  than  14,000  died  from  exposure  and  starvation 
rather  than  betray  their  country  established  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  spot  on  earth  where  greater  heroism  or  loyalty  was  dis- 
played than  in  this  horrid  prison  pen.  These  men— exposed  to 
the  rays  of  a southern  sun  by  day;  to  rain  and  storm  by  night; 
suffering  thirsty  and  gnawing  hunger,  consumed  by  lice  and 
fleas  and  mosquitoes  and  maggots;  suffering  from  scurvey 
until  the  teeth  dropped  from  the  gums;  enduring  all  the  pain 
and  misery  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them;  dying  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a hundred  a day— remained  faithful  to  their 
flag,  although  food  and  clothing  and  life  were  offered  to 
them  to  betray  their  country.  Time  has  done  much  and  will 
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yet  do  more  to  heal  up  the  wounds  created  by  the  war.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  after  centuries  have  passed  away  the 
name  of  Andersonville  will  be  a reproach  and  a by-word  to 
the  civilization  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IX 

One  of  the  streets  in  the  prison  was  devoted  to  all  kinds  of 
trading.  Everything  from  a soldier’s  button  to  photographs 
and  vegetable  soup  was  offered  for  sale  to  those  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  any  cash.  The  rebels  would  come  in 
and  buy  buttons  and  photographs  that  the  boys  offered  for 
sale. 

Many  of  us  were  obliged  to  sell  the  pictures  of  our  wives 
or  sweethearts  or  mothers-in-law  (if  we  had  any)  for  a little 
salt  or  tobacco.  I pawned  everything  I owned:  buttons, 
needles,  thread,  two  pairs  of  stockings  and,  finally,  a gold 
ring  that  a lady  gave  me  for  a spoonful  of  salt.  Comrade 
Otto  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  in  business  and  we  starved 
ourselves  to  get  a little  cornmeal  and  a few  beans  ahead  to  put 
into  the  business.  We  made  soup  out  of  what  stock  we  had 
on  hand  and  Comrade  Otto10  would  go  down  on  Wall  Street 
and  sit  down  in  the  sun  with  a canteen  plate  in  front  of  him 
(he  did  not  look  as  clean  as  a French  cook  either).  He  would 
cry  out,  “Here  is  where  you  get  your  good  rich  vegetable 
soup,  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  (not  a grain  of 
either  in  it).  Only  five  cents  a dish.”  After  trying  all  day  and 
no  cash  customers,  we  concluded  to  eat  up  the  stock  on  hand 
and  so  the  business  was  a complete  failure.  Otto  then  tried 
to  raise  the  wind  by  carrying  water  in  return  for  tobacco. 
He  would  go  around  all  day  crying  out,  “Who  will  give  a 
chew  of  tobacco  for  a bucket  of  water?”  and  in  this  manner 
he  would  raise  enough  tobacco  to  supply  some  of  his  old 
bunkies.  He  has  retired  from  business  now,  living  at  his  ease 
on  a farm  near  Carlisle,  but  he  will  never  forget  the  time 
he  was  in  the  soup  business! 
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X 

After  the  hanging  of  the  raiders  we  had  a little  more  peace 
in  the  prison.  The  talk  of  exchange  began,  and  it  had  the 
effect  to  prolong  the  lives  of  many  with  the  hope  of  getting 
home.  But  as  no  exchange  came  the  poor  fellows  lost  all  hope. 
As  month  after  month  passed  and  as  new  prisoners  were  con- 
stantly coming  in,  our  numbers  soon  reached  35,000.  The 
death  rate  increased  proportionately.  The  rebels  began  to 
fear  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  liberate  us,  so  they 
began  to  remove  us  from  the  prison  to  other  places  in  the 
fall  of  1864.  They  told  us  we  were  going  to  be  exchanged 
and  left  us  under  that  impression  until  they  landed  us  in  an- 
other prison.  We  were  taken  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  from  there  to  a place  called  Florence,  and  were  put  in 
another  stockade,  like  the  one  we  left  though  not  as  large. 
It  contained  about  14,000  prisoners  and  the  treatment  was  as 
bad  if  not  worse.  We  were  divided  into  hundreds  and 
into  thousands.  I had  charge  of  the  third  hundred  in  the 
fourth  thousand.  The  food  was  the  same  but  the  water  was 
a little  better.  The  cold  weather  coming  on,  we  suffered  ter- 
ribly on  account  of  our  scanty  clothing.  We  had  several  light 
snows  and  the  ice  formed  in  the  stream  frequently  and  many 
poor  fellows  had  their  feet  frozen.  The  keeper  of  the  prison 
was  Lieut.  Barrett,  and  if  Wirz  was  bad  this  fellow  was 
worse.  After  December  first  our  Government  agreed  to  an 
exchange  of  a certain  number  of  prisoners  and  several  thou- 
sand were  taken  out  of  the  pen  and  sent  home.  But  a large 
number  of  new  ones  were  added— captured  from  Sherman’s 
army  and  the  place  soon  filled  up  again.  The  “hundreds” 
were  called  on  every  day  and  examined  and  the  worst  cases 
taken  out  and  sent  home.  I was  one  of  the  unlucky  boys  to 
be  retained  together  with  Comrade  Sites,  Hal  Ebv,  Harris, 
and  Otto.  The  balance  of  the  Company  who  got  away  at 
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that  time  were  Comrades  Holmes,  Harkness,  Aleloy,  Mor- 
rison, Rhoads,  Constercamp,  Elliot,  Gould,  McCune,  Van- 
telburg,  and  Stoey. 

You  can  imagine  our  feelings  when  our  dear  comrades 
were  taken  from  us,  but  we  were  not  sorry  to  see  them  go. 
No  doubt  many  of  them  would  have  been  added  to  the  death 
roll. 

We  were  all  more  or  less  afflicted  with  scurvy,  and  some 
of  us  were  very  bad.  Our  teeth  became  loose,  and  in  many 
cases  would  drop  out.  Toby  Morrison’s  legs  began  to  swell 
and  turn  black.  One  day  we  dug  a hole  in  the  sand,  and 
buried  him  up  to  his  waist,  and  tramped  the  sand  tight  about 
him  and  left  him  in  that  position  for  hours.  We  were  told  by 
an  old  sailor  that  that  would  draw  the  scurvy  out  of  him. 
I don’t  know  whether  it  did  him  any  good  or  not,  but  he  was 
very  lame  when  we  left  Andersonville  to  go  to  another 
prison.  He  lived  through  it  all  and  thinks  he  is  a pretty  good 
man  yet. 

Comrade  Sites  was  afflicted  with  scurvy,  and  the  sinews 
of  his  limbs  were  drawn  up  so  that  he  had  to  walk  on  his 
toes.  He  would  put  a little  piece  of  wood  under  the  ball  of 
the  foot  and  tie  a string  around  it,  which  would  relieve  the 
pain  to  some  extent.  He,  too,  managed  to  get  home  alive. 

J.  Humer  was  left  at  Andersonville  when  we  left  in  the 
fall  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  walk.  The  only  meat  he 
got  to  eat  after  we  left  was  the  half  of  a rat  and  he  says  he 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  He,  too,  managed  to  get  home  alive 
in  July  1865.  Broken  down  in  health,  he  has  since  died. 

Comrades  McCleaf  and  Natcher  were  left  back  in  Ander- 
sonville. McCleaf  died  shortly  after.  Natcher  lived  to  get 
home  but  died  a few  years  after  the  war  from  the  effects 
of  the  imprisonment. 

Jack  Rhoads  managed  to  pull  through,  after  living  on  low 
diet  for  so  long.  He  now  lives  in  the  country;  and  enjoys  a 
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good  square  meal,  and  has  no  more  use  for  cow  feed  and 
water  as  he  called  it. 

Comrades  Harris  and  Elliot,  after  starving  and  almost 
dying  for  many  months,  and  partaking  of  the  same  hospitali- 
ties in  the  South  as  we  all  did,  managed  to  reach  home  alive. 
If  there  is  anything  good  to  eat  around,  they  prefer  it  to  corn 
meal  or  Otto’s  vegetable  soup. 

While  at  Florence,  Cuddy,  Landis,  Adams,  Hefflefinger, 
Schlusser  and  the  Walker  boys  died,  and  later  Hal  Eby  died 
on  reaching  our  line.  Holmes  died  at  Annapolis  before  reach- 
ing his  home.  Harkness,  Aleloy,  McCune,  Natcher,  Ruby, 
Humer  have  died  since  the  war.  Of  those  surviving  today  are 
Comrades  Burkholder,  Constercamp,  Elliott,  Faller,  Gould, 
Harris,  Morrison,  Otto,  Rhoads,  Sites,  Stoey  and  Vantelburg. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  Captain  Wirz  was  tried  before  a court. 
The  charges  preferred  by  our  Government  against  the  rebel 
Captain  are  as  follows:  Maliciously,  willfully  and  traitorously 
aiding  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  United  States  soldiers  in 
prison  by  subjecting  them  to  torture  and  great  suffering;  by 
confining  them  in  unwholesome  quarters;  by  exposing  them 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  to  the  dews  and  burn- 
ing sun  of  summer;  by  compelling  the  use  of  impure  water 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  refusing  to  furnish  wood  suffi- 
cient for  cooking,  and  did  compel  the  said  prisoners  to  use 
impure  water  reeking  with  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the 
prison  and  the  offall  and  drainage  of  the  cook  house.  Whereby 
the  prisoners  became  greatly  reduced  in  strength  and  emaci- 
ated and  injured  in  their  bodily  health,  their  minds  impaired 
and  their  intellects  broken  and  many  of  them  to  the  number 
of  14,000  sickened  and  died.  The  said  Wirz  did  willfully 
cause  a number  of  the  prisoners  to  be  fastened  together  with 
large  chains.17 
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Post  Script 

John  I.  Faller  on  his  return  home  settled  down  to 
live  in  Carlisle  until  his  death  on  July  ninth,  1914. 
Married,  he  had  two  children  but  no  grandchildren. 
His  son  he  named  Leo  for  his  brother. 

This  veteran,  “renowned  as  a hero  and  honored  as 
a citizen,”  for  forty-six  years  was  associated  with 
the  Carlisle  Deposit  Bank  as  a teller.  In  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  he  was  Commander  of  the  Captain 
Colwell  Post,  G.  A.  R.  The  respect  men  held  for 
him  earned  him  the  title  of  Captain  and  as  Captain 
Faller  he  was  honored  and  known  to  his  fellow 
townsmen. 
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4.  A.  Brady  Sharpe  enlisted  as  a private  in  Co.  A.  On  July  3,  1861,  he 
was  promoted  to  2nd  Lt.  Co.  E and  to  Adjutant  July  15,  1862  and 
assigned  to  General  Ord’s  Staff.  He  resided  on  West  High  Street 
next  to  the  Farmer’s  Trust  Co. 

5.  Captain  Robert  M.  Henderson  of  Company  A mustered  in  April  21, 
1861;  wounded  at  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  June  4,  1862;  Brig.  General 
March  13,  1865.  Resigned  April  30,  1865.  He  was  later  elected  Judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Cumberland  County. 

6.  Marion  P.  Sipe,  enlisted  as  private  April  21,  i86x;  discharged  on 
surgeon’s  certificate  Jan.  21,  1862.  Resided  afterwards  on  West  North 
Street. 

7.  “Over  the  left”  meant  “the  opposite.” 

8.  The  flag  presented  them  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Henderson  (Carlisle  Herald, 
June  7,  1861),  not  Mrs.  Samuel  Alexander  as  stated  in  previous  ac- 
counts. The  flag  we  are  told  was  attached  to  a staff  which  had 
borne  a flag  and  been  carried  in  the  American  Revolution.  Following 
the  war  it  was  placed  in  the  care  of  John  I.  Faller,  a member  of  the 
Company,  and  now  is  in  the  Hamilton  Library  and  preserved  by 
the  Cumberland  County  Historical  Society.  Cf.  Civic  Club  of  Carlisle, 
Penna.  Carlisle  Old  and  New  (Harrisburg,  1907),  pp.  43-46. 

9.  Lemuel  Todd  was  captain  of  the  Carlisle  Guard  which  became 
Company  I of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  First  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
mustered  in  June  10,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to  major  on  that  date  and 
contrary  to  Leo’s  letter  accepted  the  rank.  The  Todd  home  was  on 
South  Hanover  Street  where  the  A and  P Store  is  now  located. 

to.  A havelock  is  a cloth  attachment  for  a cap  which  protects  the  back 
of  the  neck  especially  against  the  sun.  These  were  much  in  demand. 
Carlisle  women  shipped  a box  of  these  and  some  towels  to  the  men 
in  camp  at  West  Chester.  Carlisle  American , June  26,  1861. 

11.  Slang  for  money. 

12.  French  leave,  of  course,  means  AWOL. 

13.  Cf.  J.  D.  Hemminger:  Cumberland  County , Pennsylvania,  in  the  Civil 
War  (Carlisle,  1926)  for  a complete  record  of  all  Civil  War  service  of 
county  men. 

14.  Shippensburg  News,  June  15,  1861. 

15.  West  Chester  Village  Record,  June  11,  1861. 

16.  West  Chester  Register  and  Examiner,  June  ii,  1861. 

17.  Carlisle  Herald,  June  21,  1861. 

18.  Henry  L.  Hecker  is  listed  as  mustered  in  July  8,  1961,  although  he 
was  listed  as  an  original  recruit.  Wounded  in  the  right  arm,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Gaines’  Mill,  June  26,  1862.  His  arm  was  amputated. 
Released  on  parole  July  22,  he  was  sent  to  McKim’s  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, and  discharged  September  6,  1862. 

19.  The  camp  prison,  just  as  the  Hotel  Continental  was  the  name  given 
the  kitchen.  Most  tents  were  also  given  special  names. 

20.  Probably  Patrick  J.  O’Rourke  of  Company  E,  who  was  promoted  to 
Captain  in  March  1863. 

21.  George  H.  Vantilburg  mustered  in  as  a private  April  21,  1861.  Missing 
in  action,  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864.  Sent  to  Andersonville 
as  a prisoner,  he  survived  that  ordeal. 

22.  Brother  Constantine,  aged  6. 

23.  Allan  D.  Thompson  in  his  notes  commenced:  “These  neighbors  appar- 
ently fix  the  location  of  the  Faller  home  at  this  time  on  North  Han- 
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over  Street.  In  the  Beers  Atlas  of  Cumberland  County  (1872)  the 
house  of  John  Faller  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  North  Hanover 
Street,  the  third  lot  north  of  Locust  Alley  ...  In  die  same  block  of 
North  Hanover  (between  Louther  and  North)  on  the  East  side  or 
same  side  as  J.  Faller,  were  the  properties  of  A.  Neusham,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Dale,  Mrs.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Foland,  J.  Noble,  W.  Wetzel  (next  door  to 
Faller),  C.  A.  Smith,  F.  Comman,  S.  A.  Bowers.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  (west  side  of  N.  Hanover,  Louther  to  North)  lived 
Mrs.  Comman,  J.  H.  Weibley  (tailor),  D.  Comman,  B.  Blank,  A.  G. 
Lechler,  H.  Harkness,  P.  Darr,  J.  S.  Wetzel.”  The  Sullivans  lived  on 
East  Street  near  High  and  were  fellow  members  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church. 

24.  The  Faller  family  Bible  lists  these  children  of  John  and  Maria  Snyder 
Faller:  Josephine,  b.  1832;  d.  1857;  Elizabeth  D.  b.  1834;  Cecelia,  b. 
1835  (Cel);  Marcellus,  b.  1837;  Mary  E.  b.  1840  (Min),  John  I.  (b. 
1841);  Leo  W.  (b.  1843);  Anastasia,  b.  1845  (Ann);  Alphonsus  b. 
1847  (Font);  Francis  Isabella,  b.  1849  (Bel,  Bella);  Louis  b.  1851; 
Charles  Augustine,  b.  1853  (Gusty);  Constantine,  b.  1856  (Connv). 
Uncles  included  Ben,  Henry  and  Sam. 

25.  Shippensburg  News,  July  13,  1861. 

26.  Ibid,  July  6,  1861. 

27.  Carlisle  American,  July  3,  1 861 . 

28.  William  H.  Harkness  enlisted  April  21,  1861.  Captured  May  5,  1864, 
he  was  discharged  February  9,  1865.  Harkness  lived  on  North  Han- 
over Street  opposite  the  Fallers. 

29.  A year  later  on  October  25,  1862,  the  Anderson  guards,  then  being 
recruited  and  trained  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  were  equally  angered  at 
the  editor  John  B.  Bratton  for  his  Democratic  views  in  the  Carlisle 
Volunteer.  They  marched  into  town  and  ransacked  that  office,  escap- 
ing before  they  were  apprehended.  Cf.  Jessie  Sellers  Colton,  ed.:  The 
Civil  War  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  M.  Baldwin  Colton  (Philo., 
1931),  p.  18,  and  contemporary  newspaper  accounts. 

The  politics  of  the  Faller  family  at  this  time  are  unknown  but 
Carlisle  continued  to  vote  Democratic.  (In  later  years  the  Fallers  be- 
came party  stalwarts  of  that  party.)  Either  Leo  or,  more  probably, 
John,  at  a later  date  in  the  war  noted  that  a “copperhead  is  a person, 
that  is  opposed  to  the  war,  opposed  to  the  draft,  and  want  peace  on 
any  terms.  That  is:  say  to  the  South  come  back  into  the  Union  and 
do  as  you  please,  and  most  of  all,  let  the  South  dictate  terms  of 
peace.  If  any  of  them  would  talk  to  one  that  way,  I would  be 
tempted  to  snout  them  a little.”  Faller  Family  Papers.  Courtesy  Mrs. 
John  D.  Faller,  Jr. 

30.  Elisha  B.  Harvey  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Resigned  under  duress  July  4,  186:. 
At  the  time  he  entered  the  Army  he  was  president  of  the  Wyoming 
Bank.  He  was  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  drill  master.  Samuel  P.  Bates: 
History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Vol.  I (Harrisburg,  1869). 

31.  The  company  enlisted  as  Co.  A,  36th  Regiment,  7th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Reserve  Corps  Infantry,  later  became  the  7th  Regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves.  They  continued  as  a unit  throughout  the  entire 
war. 

32.  Leo’s  brother,  John  I.,  then  working  in  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Machine  and  Tool  plant  of  Alfred  Jenks  and  Son.  In  June  and  July  1863 
“The  Bridesburg  Guard,  composed  chiefly  of  employees  . . . (under) 
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Lt.  Col.  Barton  H.  Jenks”  were  called  into  service.  “This  fine  bat- 
talion made  its  own  muskets  and  was  uniformed  by  its  commander." 
Frank  T.  Taylor:  Philadelphia  in  the  Civil  War  (1913),  p.  246. 

33.  Shippensburg  News,  July  20,  1861. 

34.  West  Chester  Village  Record,  July  23,  1861. 

35.  Camp  Curtin  was  a great  rendezvous  center  during  the  Civil  War,  not 
only  for  Pennsylvania  troops  but  for  those  of  other  states.  As  early 
as  April  20,  four  thousand  troops  were  encamped  there.  Located  on 
the  North  side  of  Maclay  Street  between  Fifth  and  Seventh  Streets, 
it  also  lay  next  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks.  It  is  estimated 
that  300,000  men  at  one  time  or  another  were  quartered  there.  Janet 
Mae  Book:  Northern  Rendezvous  (Harrisburg:  The  Telegraph  Press, 
1 95 1 *) 

36.  This  was  the  first  detachment  of  Northern  troops  through  Baltimore 
since  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  had  been  attacked  by  a mob  as  it  passed 
through  the  city  on  April  19. 

37.  Carlisle  was  only  twenty  miles  away. 

38.  Before  the  war  E.  Elmer  Ellsworth  (see  below)  organized  the 
Chicago  Zouaves  which  travelled  around  the  nation  exhibiting  their 
elaborate  drills  and  maneuvers.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  raised  the 
Fire  Zouaves  (Eleventh  N.  Y.  Regiment)  which  moved  to  Washing- 
ton in  May.  Later  in  the  month  he  was  killed  in  a tavern  altercation 
in  Alexandria.  Ellsworth’s  spectacular  Chicago  Zouaves  resulted  in 
many  militia  and  other  companies  of  Zouaves  being  formed.  Inspired 
by  those  of  French  Colonial  (Algerian)  troops,  the  uniforms  were 
bright  and  gaudy,  often  red  and  blue,  complete  to  fez,  bolero  jacket 
and  baggy  trousers.  Cf.  M.  M.  Boatner  III:  The  Civil  War  Dictionary 
(N.  Y.  1959). 

39.  By  late  July  Company  A had  the  New  York  Seventy-Ninth  on  their 
right,  the  Tenth  Ohio  opposite,  and  a Massachusetts  Regiment  on  the 
north.  There  was  much  music.  A Shippensburg  correspondent  said 
that  as  he  was  writing  a band  was  playing  “Bonnie  Eloise,”  while  a 
group  of  men  elsewhere  were  singing  “Annie  Laurie.”  News,  Aug.  4, 
*1 86 1 . 

40.  In  the  Faller  family  papers  there  is  a scrap  of  paper  with  names  and 
addresses  of  those  he  might  visit. 

41.  LAidentified.  Likely  a three-months  Company  recruited  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

42.  Shippensburg  News,  August  17,  1861. 

43.  Louis  Fasy  was  a Bridesburg  friend  of  John’s. 

44.  Picket  duty  becomes  a frequent  term  in  the  Faller  letters.  This  duty 
entailed  keeping  guard  at  advance  posts  to  sight  any  possible  enemy 
forward  movement.  The  assignment  was  lonely  and  dangerous. 

45.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  721. 

46.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

47.  The  Joe  referred  to  here  and  in  previous  letters  was  probably  Joseph 
Constercamp  who  enlisted  on  July  8.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  May 
5,  1864,  and  discharged  on  February  24,  1865. 

48.  Carlisle  Herald , September  6,  1861.  Also  see  Shippensburg  News, 
September  14,  1861,  for  further  events  of  these  two  weeks  of  picket 
duty  and  skirmishing. 

49.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  721. 

50.  George  Fry,  mustered  in  July  10,  1861;  discharged  on  surgeon’s 
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certificate  January  8,  1863.  See  also  the  Shippensburg  News  for  Sep- 
tember 14  for  the  Fry  incident. 

51.  William  Holmes,  mustered  in  April  21,  1861,  as  First  Sergeant.  Died 
in  Annapolis  June  6,  1865.  This  incident  actually  concerned  a Con- 
federate in  disguise.  An  account  in  the  Carlisle  Herald  for  September 
6,  1861,  tells  of  this  incident. 

52.  This  refers  to  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1861.  The  rout 
of  the  northern  troops  hastened  the  preparations  going  on  for  the 
defense  of  Washington  during  the  period  of  these  letters.  The  Seventh 
Regiment  (and  Company  A)  took  part  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  on  August  30,  1862. 

33.  Tintypes  or  photographs. 

54.  Joseph  Totton  as  captain  organized  the  Mechanicsburg  Guards  which 
became  Company  H of  the  Seventh  Reserves.  Mustered  in  May  8, 
1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Lt.  Col.  of  the  Regiment  on  June  26,  1861. 
He  resigned  May  5,  1862. 

55.  Not  quite  accurate,  as  the  introduction  to  this  letter  notes. 

56.  William  W.  Harper,  Sergeant,  April  21,  1861;  promoted  to  First 
Sergeant,  Company  G.,  March  5,  1861;  commissioned  2nd  Lieut. 
Aug.  1,  1862.  Discharged  on  surgeon’s  certificate,  date  unknown. 

57.  Joseph  A.  Ross,  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Carlisle,  then 
near  the  comer  of  High  and  Pitt  Streets.  Companies  were  often  visited 
in  the  field  by  friends  and  relatives,  hence  Mr.  Ross’  presence. 


Chapter  Three: 

WINTER  QUARTERS 


r.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  721. 

2.  Shippensburg  News,  September  28,  1861. 

3.  Ibid,  October  19,  1861. 

4.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  721-722. 

5.  Shippensburg  News,  October  26  and  November  2,  1861. 

6.  I bid,  November  30,  1861 

7.  Ibid,  January  25,  1862. 

8.  George  G.  Meade,  who  had  been  advanced  to  Brigadier  General  on 
September  3 from  the  rank  of  Captain.  His  later  performances,  best 
known  to  us  at  Gettysburg,  earned  him  fame. 

9.  Probably  the  father  of  Van  and  Harry  Ebv  of  Company  A. 

10.  William  Mulgrew,  Sergeant,  Co.  I,  Thirtieth  Regiment,  First  Reserves. 
Later  he  was  known  as  a Carlisle  baker. 

11.  Alelodion  for  St.  Patrick’s  R.  C.  Church  to  which  the  Fallers  (and 
also  William  Mulgrew  and  Captain  Divin— see  below)  belonged. 

12.  Thomas  P.  Dwin  (Dwen)  mustered  in  as  Captain,  June  8,  1861,  serving 
with  Company  H,  Thirtieth  Regiment,  First  Reserve.  Killed  in  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  September  14,  1862.  His  home  was  on 
North  East  Street  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Locust  Alley,  known  as 
the  “Divin  Cottage.”  Opposite  them  in  a stone  house  lived  the 
Sullivans  whom  Leo  often  mentions. 

1 3.  This  term  escapes  us.  Possibly  it  relates  to  the  Fallers,  Henry  Hecker 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  in  Company  A who  went  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Church. 
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14.  Union  losses  were  seven  killed,  sixty-one  wounded;  Confederate 
losses,  forty-three  killed  and  one  hundred  forty-three  wounded.  This 
was  a bloody  skirmish.  Several  subordinate  officers  afterwards  reached 
high  command,  among  them  Meade,  Reynolds  and  then  Ord.  Col.  W. 
M.  Penrose  of  Carlisle.  It  was  known  as  a victory  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves. 

15.  A Christmas  visitor,  somewhat  akin  to  Kris  Kringle.  Some  said  it  was 
Kris  Kringle’s  wife.  Usually  she  brought  unwanted  gifts.  A German 
expression. 

16.  Shippensburg  News,  January  25,  1862.  This  correspondent’s  letter  also 
complains  about  the  frequency  of  the  reviews.  See  introduction  pre- 
ceding letter  of  Leo  written  December  15,  1861. 

17.  One  of  them  was  Dorothea  Dix,  whom  “Quantico”  described  in  the 
Shippensburg  News  (February  1,  1862)  as  about  35  years  old.  Actu- 
ally she  was  sixty! 

18.  Two  years  later  both  coffee  and  sugar  were  severely  rationed  in  the 
army. 

19.  Constantine  (Conny),  their  youngest  brother,  was  six  years  old.  He 
became  the  father  of  John  D.  Faller,  named  for  his  uncle  John. 

20.  Apparently  Leo  enclosed  a picture  of  General  McClellan. 

21.  John  D.  Adair,  enlisted  as  a sergeant  April  21,  1861,  and  promoted  to 
Second  Lieutenant,  Co.  G,  December  18,  1861,  to  Captain  and  A.C.S. 
on  the  staff  of  General  Meade,  December  3,  1862. 

22.  Shippensburg  News,  November  23,  1861. 

23.  Both  sides  had  many  men  who  crossed  each  other’s  lines  as  spies  and 
scouts.  Often  it  was  a hazardous  undertaking. 

24.  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River  was  captured  by  General 
Grant  on  February  14,  1862.  This  feat  and  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Henry  on  February  6 brought  Grant  national  attention. 


Chapter  Four: 


MOVING  SOUTHWARD 

1.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  722;  also  Shippensburg  News,  March  15,  1862. 

2.  Bates,  ibid;  and  News,  March  22,  1862. 

3.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  722. 

4.  All  three  were  members  of  Company  A.  Will  Monyer  was  listed  as  a 
musician. 

5.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  dates  of  troop  movements  as  recorded 
by  Bates  and  in  those  given  in  both  the  Faller  letters  and  the  cor- 
respondence of  Nevin  in  the  Shippensburg  News. 

6.  Lincoln  was  holding  McDowell’s  corps  for  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, halfway  between  the  Federal  Capitol  and  Richmond,  much  to 
McClellan’s  disgust.  Cf.  Randall  and  Donald:  The  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  (Boston,  1961),  pp.  21 1-2 12. 

7.  General  N.  P.  Banks’  command  in  the  Shenandoah  was  driven  up  the 
valley  in  a disgraceful  rout,  leaving  large  supplies  of  all  types  behind. 
This  aroused  the  North  to  great  fright.  Remnants  of  Banks’  army 
accompanied  by  hordes  of  contraband  poured  up  the  valley  into 
Pennsylvania  and  through  Carlisle.  Cf.  Nevins:  War  for  the  Union 
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(New  York,  i960),  Vol.  II,  pp.  1 24-1 15.  Also  Carlisle  Herald,  June  3, 
1862. 

8.  Jackson  and  his  men  really  escaped.  The  attempt  was  prompted  by 
orders  of  the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton.  Moreover  McDowell 
was  frustrated  (as  was  McClellan)  by  the  halt  in  previous  plans  to 
move  toward  Richmond.  Cf.  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 25-1 27. 

9.  Negroes  who  fled  their  masters  during  the  war. 

10.  Scrip  which  the  soldiers  used  to  make  purchases  from  the  sutlers. 

11.  Colonel  Harvey,  who  at  first  was  so  much  admired  by  the  men.  He 
was  not  discharged  from  the  service  at  this  time  but  resigned  under 
duress  July  4,  1862. 

12.  General  George  Meade. 

13.  John  R.  Kenyon,  enlisted  June  6,  1861;  promoted  to  sergeant  March  3, 
1862;  died  May  28,  1862. 


Chapter  Five: 


THE  PENINSULA  TO  ANTIETAM 


1.  Cf.  Allan  Nevins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-123;  Randall  and  Donald,  op.  cit., 
pp.  213-216.  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (N.  Y.,  1887),  pp. 
160-201;  220  et  set]. 

2.  Warren  W.  Hassler,  Jr.:  General  George  B.  McClellan  (Baton  Rouge, 
1957),  p.  132. 

3.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  722. 

4.  Twenty  to  thirty  feet,  but  the  Chickahominy  at  this  time  was  swollen 
by  rains  and  the  banks  on  either  side  were  swampy. 

5.  A crack  regiment  under  Col.  Hiram  Berdan. 

6.  James  Callio  of  Carlisle,  whose  brother  John  was  later  a member  of 
Company  A. 

7.  Mrs.  Raphael  C.  Smead  lived  on  East  High  Street,  south  side,  near 
East.  Her  son,  John  R.  Smead,  was  a graduate  of  West  Point  of  the 
class  of  1854,  later  marrying  Annie  B.  Ege  of  Carlisle.  Becoming  Cap- 
tain of  the  Fifth  (Regular)  Artillery,  he  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  On  August  30,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Manassas  he  was 
killed  instantly  by  a cannon  ball,  while  directing  his  artillery  on  horse- 
back. Carlisle  Volunteer,  Sept.  6,  1862.  Also,  Leeds,  op.  cit.,  Letter  9. 

8.  “Skedadle”  is  a popular  Civil  War  period  word  meaning  to  skip  away 
quickly. 

9.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  pp.  723-725. 

10.  Among  the  wounded  were  Corp.  John  S.  Humer,  Henry  Hecker. 
whose  arm  was  amputated,  as  a result  of  which  he  was  discharged, 
William  Wyre,  and  Samuel  E.  Smith.  The  latter  died  of  his  wounds. 
Missing  or  taken  prisoner  were  John  A.  Burkholder  and  Jacques 
Noble,  both  of  whom  were  wounded,  and  John  A.  Hendricks.  David 
Haverstick  was  killed. 

11.  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  a native  of  Lancaster,  Penna.  A corps 
commander  (First)  at  Gettysburg,  he  was  killed  in  that  battle  July  1. 

12.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  725-726.  The  account  of  Bates  does  not  tally  in 
dates  with  Leo’s  letters  and  description  of  September  movements. 

1 3.  These  were  the  battles  of  Gainesville  and,  on  Saturday,  the  Second 
Battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run). 
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14.  A.  D.  Thompson  noted:  “The  roster  of  Capt.  Porter’s  and  Capt. 
Lee’s  companies  contain  the  names  of  many  well-known  Carlisle  men. 
Like  the  7th  Reserves,  the  130th  Regiment  had  a gallant  record,  taking 
part  in  the  great  Battle  of  Antietam  on  Sept.  17,  1862,  only  a month 
after  being  mustered  in.  The  130th,  with  675  effectives,  lost  in  the 
fighting  at  Antietam  40  killed  and  256  wounded.  The  130th  at  Antietam 
faced  the  enemy  who  were  entrenched  in  what  has  become  famous  in 
history  as  Bloody  Lane.  After  the  battle  the  130th  helped  to  bury  the 
dead  from  Bloody  Lane:  there  were  40  Union  soldiers  and  over  700 
Confederates.” 

15.  Corp.  Patrick  Madden  of  Captain  Porter’s  Company  A,  from  Carlisle. 

16.  Allan  Nevins:  The  War  for  the  Union  (Scribners,  1959),  pp.  215-231. 

17.  Carlisle  American , Sept.  24,  1862. 

18.  Carlisle  Herald,  September  12,  1862.  Proclamation  by  the  governor  is 
given  in  its  entirety. 

19.  Leeds,  op.  cit.,  Letter  No.  7,  February  28,  1910. 

20.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  727. 

21.  Leeds,  op.  cit.,  Letter  No.  7. 

22.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  727. 

23.  Carlisle  Evening  Herald,  July  9,  1914. 
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JOHN  CONTINUES  ALONE 

1.  Carlisle  Herald,  October  24,  1862;  American  Democrat,  Oct.  22,  1862. 

2.  William  H.  Egle,  ed.:  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin:  His  Life  and  Services 
(Philadelphia,  1895),  p.  54. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  The  following  slip  is  in  the  Faller  Family  Papers: 

Mr.  James  O.  Ffurley 
Dear  Sir: 

If  possible  assist  Mr.  Fowler  [sic]  please  in  procuring 
a conveyance  to  bring  the  body  of  his  son  into  Hagerstown. 

V ery  Resp.  yours, 

Charles  Harvey 

Chambg.  Sep.  20 

5.  J.  E.  B.  Smart’s  raid  on  Chambersburg  with  1800  cavalry  took  place 
on  Oct.  io-ii,  1862.  See  Carlisle  Herald,  October  24,  1862,  for  a 
letter  from  A.  J.  McClure  of  Chambersburg. 

6.  A bounty  was  an  initial  “bonus”  offered  by  communities  and/or 
counties  to  men  who  would  enlist.  It  varied  from  fifty  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

7.  Charles  B.  Halbert,  Private,  enlisted  July  8,  1861;  discharged  on 
surgeon’s  certificate  October  14,  1864. 

8.  Carlisle  Herald,  October  24,  1862,  for  a republished  account. 

9.  A.  Brady  Sharpe  who  had  enlisted  in  Co.  A on  April  21,  1861  was 
promoted  to  2d  Lieutenant,  Company  E,  July  3,  1861  and  was  made 
Adjutant,  July  15,  1862.  He  was  attached  to  General  Ord’s  Staff.  His 
home  was  at  western  part  of  The  Farmers  Trust  Co. 

10.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  727. 

11.  Letter,  Faller  Family  Papers. 
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12.  Mr.  Line  was  a cabinet-maker  and  undertaker  of  Carlisle  as  was 
Mr.  Ewing  (see  below). 

Funeral  notice,  Carlisle  American , December  3,  1862.  Leo  was  buried 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery  as  noted. 

13.  Captain  Thomas  P.  Dwin,  Co.  H,  30th  Regiment,  who  lived  on  North 
East  Street.  He  was  killed  at  South  Mountain  September  14,  1862. 
Many  other  Carlislers  killed  at  South  Mountain  or  Antietam  had 
in  September  been  re-buried. 

14.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  728. 

15.  Op.  cit.,  p.  729. 

16.  First  Lieut.  Samuel  V.  Ruby,  enlisted  April  21,  1861;  captured,  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864.  Discharged  March  11,  1865. 

17.  Samuel  Sites,  corporal,  was  the  devoted  friend  of  both  Leo  and 
John.  Enlisting  September  2,  1861,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  discharged  April  3,  1865.  In  later  life 
he  kept  a restaurant  in  Carlisle. 

18.  John  A.  Burkholder,  sergeant,  enlisted  April  13,  1861,  discharged  on 
surgeon’s  certificate  March  5,  1863. 

19.  Jesse  B.  Humer  enlisted  July  12,  1861.  Discharged  June  12,  1863. 

20.  The  occupation  of  three  days  under  Ewell  was  indeed  one  without 
molestation.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  surprise  “visit”  on  July  1 was  occasion 
for  shelling  but  little  damage  was  done.  The  engagement  at  Gettys- 
burg pulled  back  all  Confederate  forces  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
thus  cutting  short  this  arm  of  Lee’s  northern  thrust. 

21.  Jacob  Meloy,  Private,  enlisted  April  21,  1 861 . Discharged  March  22, 
1865. 

22.  Governor  Curtin,  Republican  candidate  for  re-election  as  governor, 
carried  Carlisle  by  three  votes  out  of  913,  losing  in  the  County  by  641 
votes  out  of  7500  cast.  In  the  state  his  majority  was  5300.  The  Demo- 
cratic Carlisle  Volunteer  claimed  among  other  things  that  300  Republi- 
can soldiers  had  been  sent  to  vote  in  the  town.  John’s  loathing  for 
Copperheads  is  found  more  precisely  in  a note  among  the  Paller 
Family  Papers  in  which  he  wrote: 

“The  soldiers  opinion  of  copperheads  are:  that  if  Government 
would  turn  this  army  loose.  Thev  would  go  north,  and  burn,  destroy, 
and  hang  evert'  copperhead  in  the  North  They  detest  nothing 
worse  than  a copperhead  and  if  they  could  only  hear  the  soldiers 
curseing  them  sumtime,  it  would  make  them  tremble.  I would  ten 
times,  rather,  take  the  hand  of  a real  open  rebel,  than  a,  mean  low 
lifed,  despicable.  Northern  traitor. 

They  are  not  fit  to  be  called  Americans.” 

Also  see  Chapter  Two,  Note  29. 

23.  Letter  introducing  Mrs.  Maria  Faller  dated  December  4,  1863,  at 
Carlisle.  Faller  Family  Papers. 

24.  Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  729-730. 
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1.  William  Best  Hesseltine:  Civil  War  Prisons  (Columbus,  1930),  pp. 
133-158,  is  the  best  account. 
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2.  This  diary  is  referred  to  in  wo  books,  Samuel  Bates,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
730-733 , as  “published  (after  his  release)  in  a neat  pamphlet  of 
seventy-five  pages,”  giving  extracts  of  same.  Conway  P.  Wing,  History 
of  Cumberland  County  (Philadelphia.  1879)  also  says,  “the  record  kept 
by  Samuel  Elliott  of  Carlisle,  of  his  prison  life  in  Andersonville,  has 
since  been  published.”  Nowhere  does  this  pamphlet  survive  in  public 
repositories.  Quotations  are  from  excerpts  reprinted  in  the  Bates 
volume. 

3.  The  manuscript  by  John  I.  Faller  was  an  address  to  “Comrades  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.”  The  introduction  of  one  page  has 
been  omitted.  At  one  place,  the  account  of  William  Collins  and  his 
gang  has  been  dropped  in  favor  of  a substitution  of  the  same  incident 
from  the  recollection  of  John  I.  Faller  which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  January  7,  1906. 

4.  He  lists  them  in  his  address  as  comrades  Rudy  B.  Burkholder,  John 
Adams,  Patrick  Brannon,  Joseph  Costercamp,  John  J.  Cuddy,  Van  B. 
Eby,  Harry  Eby,  Samuel  Hefflefinger,  Jesse  B.  Humer,  W.  Holmes, 
John  P.  Harris,  Charles  Janier,  Jacob  Landis,  Samuel  Elliott,  John  I. 
Faller,  Wilson  Gould,  Wm.  H.  Harkness,  Jacob  L.  Meloy,  John  F. 
Morrison,  Wm.  McCleaf,  David  M.  McCune,  Jas.  McCurdy,  John  A. 
Natcher,  John  Otto,  Frederick  Reiff,  Jack  Rhoads,  J.  A.  Schlusser, 
Samuel  Sites,  W.  A.  Stoey,  Geo.  Vantleburg,  E.  F.  Walker  and 
Daniel  S.  Walker. 

5.  Hesseltine,  op.  cit.,  135  and  146,  says  there  were  sixteen  and  a half 
acres  enclosed.  In  June  ten  more  acres  were  added  to  the  stockade. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  136.  The  trees  originally  within  the  area  had  been  felled  by 
earlier  prisoners  for  shelters. 

7.  Ibid,  pp.  1 39-140.  The  stream  was  at  first  a pure  run.  Attempts  were 
made  to  construct  a dam  here  cutting  the  run  in  two,  one  for 
drinking  and  one  for  washing.  This  was  not  completed  due  to  the 
arrival  of  men,  scarcity  of  tools,  and  the  impossibility  of  policing 
the  area.  The  thousands  of  men  going  to  its  banks  helped  turn  it  into 
the  swamp  area  it  became.  Nor  did  the  prisoners  utilize  any  hygenic 
and  sanitary  control. 

8.  Ibid,  p.  152.  Hesseltine  quotes  official  records.  “In  March,  1864,  283 
prisoners  died  out  of  the  7,500  confined  there.  In  April,  576  died;  in 
May,  708;  June,  1,201;  July,  1,817;  August,  2,993;  September,  2,677; 
October,  1,595;  November,  499,  etc.” 

9.  “The  names  of  the  dead  men  were  recorded  in  a book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  number  of  the  grave  corresponding  with  the  number  on 
the  book.  Our  Government  has  made  a handsome  National  Cemetery, 
with  the  graves  all  marked,  and  kept  in  good  order;  it  contains  about 
14,000  graves.”  (Note  by  John  I.  Faller) 

Samuel  Elliott  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  Aug.  25,  wrote,  “Charles 
Jarimer,  a recruit  of  our  company,  and  a bunk-mate  of  mine,  died 
to-day  after  a long  and  painful  illness;  helped  to  carry  his  body  to 
the  ‘dead  house’— a house  built  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  outside 
the  stockade.  There  were  about  twenty-five  other  bodies,  most  of 
which  had  been  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  and  were  so  black  and 
swollen  they  could  not  be  recognized.  While  I was  there  I saw  them 
piling  the  bodies  one  on  top  of  the  other,  into  the  wagon,  to  be 
hauled  to  their  graves  or  ditches.  I passed  through  the  hospital  on 
my  way  back,  and  the  sights  I saw  there  were  enough  to  make  one 
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sick:  the  tents  were  filled  with  what  could  once  have  been  called 
men,  but  were  now  nothing  but  mere  skeletons.  The  short  time  I 
was  there  I saw  several  die.  A man  is  never  admitted  to  the  hospital 
until  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  when  once  there  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  he  returns.” 

10.  Apparently  the  hills  within  the  prison  on  which  the  men  were  en- 
camped, the  stream  separating  them. 

11.  From  this  paragraph  to  the  end  of  Section  V,  the  account  by  John 
I.  Faller  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Record,  op.  cit. 

12.  From  Samuel  Elliott’s  Diary:  “June  27.  For  a long  time  bothered  by 
group  caled  ‘Mosby’s  Raiders.’  Watch  every  group  brought  in  and 
rob  them.  . . . July  10.  ‘Six  Raiders’  found  guilty  of  murder  and 
will  be  hanged  tomorrow.” 

Bates,  op.  cit.,  p.  731. 

13.  Father  Hamilton,  a Catholic  Priest  who  paid  us  a visit  every  day, 
begged  hard  for  their  lives  but  finding  it  of  no  avail  he  endeavored 
to  get  the  doomed  men  to  realize  the  awful  position  they  were  in. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  prayers  of  this  good  man  prevailed  on  them  to 
look  to  Him  who  will  finally  judge  us  all  and  who  never  judges  un- 
righteously. Father  Hamilton  was  the  only  minister  of  all  denomina- 
tions who  had  the  courage  and  charity  to  enter  the  loathesome  place 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  dying.  I have  seen  him  go 
round  daily  from  place  to  place,  some  times  down  on  his  knees  crawl- 
ing into  low  filthy  huts  in  the  ground,  hunting  the  sick  men  of  all 
creeds  who  were  willing  to  accept  his  kind  ministrations  in  giving 
comforts  to  the  dying.  (Note  by  John  I.  Faller) 

14.  Wednesday,  August  10,  1864. 

15.  Others  such  as  Charles  Jarimer,  noted  in  Elliott’s  diary,  escaped  his 
mind  in  this  speech. 

16.  John  Otto,  mustered  in  April  21,  1861.  Prisoner  from  May  5,  1864 
to  February  27,  1865.  Discharged  April  12,  1865. 

17.  Subsequent  opinion  is  that  Captain  Wirz  did  not  maliciously  act 
cruelly.  He  was  the  victim  of  inadequate  supplies,  guards  and  rations. 
He  was  maligned  as  a part  of  a war  psychosis  of  the  prisoners  and 
often  blamed  unjustly.  Cf.  Hesseltine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  237-245. 


